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I 

VARIOUS POEMS 



THE UNFINISHED NEST 

Just outside my window a crab-apple grew ; 
Twas fragrant with blossoms, and when the wind 

blew. 
Like pink and white fairies, they danced in the 

tree. 
And some flew away and came in to see me. 

'Twas early, too early, for spring to be here, 
But everything seemed in a hurry that year, 
And two tiny birds, unsuspicious of me. 
Were building a nest in that crab-apple tree. 

As swiftly as arrows they darted about. 
And skillfully wove it within and without ; 
They had it half done — it was dainty and trim. 
And nestled down close in the fork of a limb. 

You've seen a star tremble and fall from its 

height — 
A diamond flung down from the crown of the 

night ; 
One morning a vision of beauty swept by, 
A rainbow-hued bird fluttered down from the sky. 

It was weary of wing, and I marveled to see 
The strange bird alight in that crab-apple tree ; 
Its plumage was brilliant from gay, nodding crest 
To the changeable tints of its beautiful breast. 

'Twas a tropical songster from over the sea, 
A captive, uncaged, Siat had longed to be free ; 
To the sun of our climate no feathers unfold 
Such blendings of scarlet, of azure and gold. 



And never my heart to its depths had been stirred 
As it was by the song of that marvelous bird. 
Soon lifting its wings, to the cloud-land afar, 
It flew from my sight like the vanishing star. 

The little birds watched it, with heads turned to 

hear. 
They ruffled no feathers, they fluttered no fear ; 
They trilled all the music they had in their throats. 
But never could utter such ravishing notes. 

A storm came at midnight, of rain and of sleet. 
And heavily, cruelly, downward it beat ; 
At morning the blossoms lay sodden below, 
The nest, but half-builded, was brimming with 
snow. 

It swung from a limb, where it threatened to fall ; 
And all the day near it, I heard a bird call 
In pitiful accents, as if it must wait 
On an ice-covered bough, till it summoned its 
mate. 

But the mate never came; and I thought could 

it be. 
It had followed the stranger-bird over the sea ; 
Or blown by the tempest, had pinion been broken ? 
It could not return, and it sent back no token. 

Whatever befell it, I never could know ; 

But the mate that was left I found dead in the 

snow. 
We know not what anguish a bird's heart can 

hold,— 
It perished, perhaps, not of hunger and cold. 
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Poor little dead bird ! Man's endeavor at best. 
Like thine, often ends in an unfinished nest ; 
He sees it destroyed, after all of his trying. 
And one who would help him is gone, or is dying. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH OF FEBRUARY 

Poor little Day I what has she done 
That she must miss her share of fun? 
Outside the barred and bolted gates 
For three long years she patient waits. 
Like angel chained this side the stars. 
She stands there peeping through the bars. 

The gaudy pageantry sweeps by — 
»She longs to join the revelry. 
Enwreathed in bloom flits merry May, 
With July floating banners gay. 
Prince Hallowe'en who stole a night. 
And Christmas decked with jewels bright 

Whene'er she gets her stinted chance, 
Her twinkling footsteps lead the dance. 
In such a chain, ah, who would think 
They could begrudge an added link? 
But cruel fates her pleasure flout. 
And lock the little damsel out. 



THE HUMAN FACE 

If ever you worshiped a human face, 

You know that the eyes have a silent speech, 

A gift that the angels share ; 
The soul's Bethesda depths they reach 

And trouble the waters there ; 
You ever regret with a loving ruth 
That the delicate tints in the face of youth 

Must pale in the autumn glare. 

How the Gobelin tapestry weavers toil! 
Years follow each other one by one, 

And still at the loom they stand ; 
But when the marvelous arras is done 

It is fit for a king's demand. 
So into the mesh of the face are wrought, 
By sorrow and impulse, threads of thought 

With a deft, invisible hand. 

Over some dear face we all shall bow, 

Where the colors have suddenly blanched to white 

With a lily's stainless grace. 
Perhaps to-morrow — ^perhaps to-night. 

We shall miss some fond embrace ; 
And oh ! how the bitter tears will fall. 
For this grief cometh alike to all — 

To mourn for a vanished face^ 



THE NEW YEAR 

From the portals of time that are ever ajar 
A new year comes forth like the birth of a star. 
We welcome, yet greet it with questioning eyes ; 
Does it smile like our own Arizonian skies, 
Or gloomily prophesy sorrow and pain? 
Our horoscope fails us — our queries are vain. 

The scroll-holding angel with stylus shall write 
Each hour's perfect record from day-dawn till 

night 
Our C(Hning and going he constantly heeds, 
And notes every purpose that blossoms in deeds. 
Shall the story be fair when the new year is done. 
Or a sin-blotted page we would hide from the 

sun? 

A far-reaching vista unfolds to our view, — 
New lessons to learn^ and new plans to pursue. 
And rich opportunities, ne'er before known; 
Though care-fretted toil make our pillow a stone. 
Like Bethel's bright angels our thoughts may 

arise 
On the ladder of prayer to the throne in the skies. 

Still into her fabric shall Destiny weave 

The meetings that gladden, the partings that 

grieve, 
And life move along at the olden-time pace, 
Its subtle enigmas confronting the race; 
But 'mid all its changes, whatever betide. 
Dear Lord, be our Comfort, our Helper, our 

Guide 1 



VASHTI 

In Shushan's ancient palace 

A monarch of the east, 
For princes, nobles, potentates, 

Prq>ared a famous feast. 
Upheld by marble colonnades. 

Among acacia trees. 
The rainbow-tinted canopies 

Swayed in the perfumed breeze. 
From cymbal, harp and dulcimer. 

The sweetest music rang, 
And like Apollo with his lyre. 

The Persian poet sang 
Of King Ahasuerus, 

His conquests and his fame. 
So great that coming centuries 

Should echo with his name. 

On gold and silver couches 

The honored guests recline, 
Or bow in adoration, 

Like pilgrims at a shrine. 
Like bees that hcmey-laden 

Fly swift on tireless wing, 
The servitors rich viands bear 

And fruits the choicest bring. 
In golden goblets, gem-enwrought 

In fanciful design. 
They serve, from royal vintages, 

The ruby, sparkling wine. 
A page, unseen by mortal eyes, 

Stands by the monarch's side, 
And whispers, "Though thy wealth and power 

Are blazoned far and wide. 
One treasure more, O King, thou hast 

To grace this festive scene. 



There is no tongue can tell the worth 
Of Persia's peerless queen." 

Then louder grew the revelry 

Till sense and reason fled, 
And wassail-shout and riotry 

The merry banquet led. 
Loud cried tfie king, "Ho, chamberlain ! 

My regal greeting bear 
To leal and loving Vashti, 

And bid the queen prepare 
To come in haste to this my feast, 

And sit her lord beside — 
To show each guest the loveliest 

Was chosen as my bride. 
And she shall come in rich attire. 

With many a flashing gem. 
And on her fair brow proudly wear 

The royal diadem." 

O brave Ahaseurus! 

Though on a despot's throne, 
Know there are things which earth-bom kings 

Can never make their own. 
Go where the liquid lava flows 

From crater yawning wide, 
And build a barrier of sand 

To turn that stream aside ; 
Go sail thy bark in Arctic seas 

Where meeting icebergs crash ; 
Go forth in steel-wrought armor where 

The lurid lightnings flash; 
Go rob the tigress of her cubs. 

Then try to stroke her fur ; 
Bid Time unloose his garnered sheaves, 

Give back the days that were, 
And then return this truth to learn 

A harder task hast thou 



To bind secure a woman's will 
Who scorns to cringe and bow. 

Within the royal mansion 

Behold a purer scene ; 
The high-bom ladies of the realm 

Are feasted by their queen! 
A herald's voice announces: 

"A message from the king!" 
Then wide on gilded hinges 

The palace portals swing ; 
The seven chosen chamberlains 

Before Queen Vashti stand, 
Who gravely listens while they speak 

Her mighty lord's command. 

She rose in stately loveliness, 

Her fair face all aglow, 
A moment burned, then whiter turned 

Like roses crushed in snow. 
Through unshed tears her dark eyes flashed, 

As firm her answer came : 
"Go tell your king I cannot come 

Where coming means my shame! 
I came no captive princess chained 

To his triumphal car, 
For shouting populace to greet 

When he returned from war. 
I came as queen unto his throne, 

Of lineage proud and brave; 
No Helot's blood is in my veins, 

I will not be his slave. 
My beauty is my king's alone ; 

No vulgar, rabble throng 
Shall view my face, and make my grace 

The theme of ribald song !" 



The seven lordly chamberlains 

Like baffled curs crept back 
In fear the king might sentence them 

To prison or the rack, 
Because they bore unwelcome news; 

If temper got ablaze, 
Some heads were sure to topple off, 

In those despotic days. 
The puzzled princes stood aghast, 

The message that was brought 
Created more confusion than 

A tempest ever wrought. 
Their sighs and groans could scarcely give 

Their indignation vent; 
If they had been of Hebrew birth. 

What costly robes were rent 

Up rose Ahasuerus, 

As terrible in wrath, 
As Nubian lion when he sees 

The hunter bar his path. 
He called the wise men of the realm 

In council to his side, 
To sentence her, the willful queen, 

Who had his power defied. 
One haughty prince, Memucan, 

His low obeisance made. 
And prayed that fitting punishment 

No longer be delayed. 
If Vashti, on the Persian throne. 

Could break her golden chain, 
No hempen cords, nor iron bands 

To married men remain, 
To hold in check a woman's will 

And teach her to obey. 
And each domestic temple soon 

Would totter and decay. 



The king approved Memucan's words, 
Her doom was written down 

In changeless laws, and Vashti, 
Queen Vashti, lost her crown. 



THE BABY'S DREAM 

In her cute little crib swung the baby one day ; 

Like a tiny canoe with the tide 
She drowsily drifted away, away 

To the realm where the dreamies abide. 
And one black as night, and one bright as day 

Fluttered near her to warn and to guide. 

They beckoned her onward as butterflies do, 
She followed wherever they went; 

Such beautiful pictures they held to her view. 
And told her what everything meant. 

The dreams and their stories were sure to come 
true, 
Unlike those that people invent. 

"You've a journey to take, little maid, little maid, 
Through a forest where wild dragons hide ; 

You'd better watch out, for you will be afraid," 
Said the black dream that flew by her side ; 

"It is five years in length — ^this Babyland glade, 
And at least four-and-twenty hours wide. 

"There'll be tumbles and bumps, and measles and 
mumps. 
And they'll catch you without any doubt ; 
You cannot run off from old whooping-cough. 

And croup will keep hanging about; 
They will handle you rough, for you're not very 
tough. 
And you may never live to get out !" 
"Don't you worry or cry, little maid, little maid," 
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Cried the brighter dream flying between, 
"They will all pass away, as shadows will fade 

When the beautiful sunshine is seen ; 
For never was told of a winter so cold 

But the summer came sunny and green. 

"There'll be merry, bright hours, lots of birdies 
and flowers. 
And candy-land always is sweet. 
There are dollies and games made for such little 
dames, 
Pretty slippers for dear little feet, 
Tired of play, wanting rest, mama's lap is the 
best — 
Baby's safest and surest retreat" 

Time folded his wings as superfluous things. 

And hobbled along on his staff 
As tediously slow as a brook clogged with snow ; 

She slq>t for an hour and a half. 
We guessed where she went how the moments 
were spent. 

For the baby awoke with a laugh. 



THREE GYPSIES 

I pause at life's high, radiant noon. 
And seek for rest, a priceless boon. 
So weary are these feet of mine 
Since I have passed the "timber-line." 
My features wrinkled impress bear 
Of moisture-lacking, mountain air, 
And in the sunlight's constant glow, 
My hair is bleaching fast to snow; 
With shadows, longer grown, anon 
I'll lift my pack and journey on. 

II 



Three stranger-travelers I see — 
One fares before, one follows me, 
And one, devoid of charm or grace, 
Stands here, and stares me in the face. 
They're Gj^sy peddlers I can tell, 
With flowers and merchandise to sell. 

The first one came — I let her pass. 

Not noting what she brought, alas! 

For, as adown the path she went, 

A farewell, backward glance she sent, 

And in her basket I could see 

A diamond necklace, meant for me. 

The second, who reluctant goes, 
Holds up a fading, thorn-set rose. 
And tawdry jewels, worthless wares 
I never asked for in my prayers. 
As she her full supply displays, 
Adown the mountain path I gaze, 
And fondly to this hope I cling, 
My heart's desire the third may bring. 

The one who went was Yesterday, 
How fair she seems when far away I 
But when Tomorrow shall draw near. 
She may like plain Today appear. 
Chameleon-like they still seem three. 
Though but one Gypsy trades with me. 
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THE FIRST FAMILY QUARREL 

When Captain Noah went into the ark, 

And the waters came up below it, 
He carried a goose that sang like a lark, 

But he found not a place to stow it ; 
His wife made many a harsh remark, 

And named the fowl "the poet." 

She hated it so, to the hungry shark 
She threatened each day to throw it ; 

And there, right there, she "chalked a mark," 
But Noah refused to "toe it." 

Each bird that heard cried, "what a lark !'* 
"Hool Who," cried the owl, "wants a poet?" 

She fussed and fumed from dawn till dark ; 

To the "singing goose" we owe it, 
That family jars reach high tide mark, 

For history's records show it — 
And little dogs at the moon will bark 

For Luna lunated the poet. 

Then Noah got mad, right there in the ark, 
And he wasn't so slow to show it ; 

He yelled out, "hush!" the beasts cried, "Hark!" 
How Noah and wife can "go it' !" 

Thus grew to a flame that tiny spark. 
With never a breeze to blow it. 

Did she carry the day? Did the goose embark. 

And the cruel flood o'erflow it? 
Did it drown, and float off, cold and stark ? 

We guess, but we cannot know it. 
That it grasped the rope Noah flung from the 
ark. 

And to Ararat's mount did tow it 
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Since Noah sailed in that ancient barque, 
From the blind old Trojan poet, 

To the deathless love of the famed Petrarch, 
Who wrote his verses to show it, 

Each age has its goose that sing^ like a lark. 
Though often the world don't know it. 



"SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT " 
I. 
A ship swept by me in the night, — 

An iceberg from a frozen zone; 
Majestic in its towering height. 

It held its onward course alone; 
Through seething, rushing foam it rolled. 

Though danger and disaster passed, 
I, shuddering, shrank from chilling blast, — 

The sullen, surging sea grew cold. 

A life touched mine as circles meet 

Where orbits lie in boundless space; 
Which, lacking faith, deemed earth complete. 

And claimed to find of God no trace. 
No compass served its course to steer. 

No guiding star illumed its sky; — 
I felt a death-cold wind creep by. 

As if a ghost were passing near. 

II. 
A ship swept by me in the night. 

Plague laden; — ^and, long scenting death, 
Swam sharks behind; — s, piteous sight, 

From which I turned with bated breath. 
I heard the plash from sloping plank, — 

'Twas well; — ^the sheeted freight it bore, 
Disease nor death should trouble more. 

As to the blue sea-depths it sank. 
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A life touched mine as circles meet 

Where orbits lie in boundless space; 
One, struggling nobly with defeat, 

And fighting off despair, disgrace. 
And cruel sharks in human guise 

Had followed where sea-grasses coiled 
In fateful mesh ; but schemes were foiled, — 

Death came, and robbed them of their prize. 

III. 
A ship swept by me in the night ; 

My voyage had been rough and long; 
Her "Ship Ahoy!" o'er breakers white, 

Came wafted on the wings of song. 
And as she passed, the breeze upbore 

The blinding fog-clouds I had feared, 
And when the roseate dawn appeared, 

My ship's keel kissed the pebbled shore. 

A life touched mine as circles meet 

Where orbits lie in boundless space ; 
As gushing fountains, pure and sweet. 

Make fertile dreary desert place. 
So true, so kind, so helpful seemed 

The clasp of hand, the cheery tone, — 
I found life's burdens lighter g^own, 

And Heaven nearer than I dreamed. 

PATRICIAN AND PLEBEIAN 

WINE. 

Whisper it softly, nay, chide not so harshly, — 
"Drunk" sounds too vulgar for circles refined ; 

Pity the erring one, shield him from contumely, 
"Charity suffereth long and is kind." 

Pause, gentle maiden, the balance is trembling, 
The gold and the ermine through life shall be 
Siine, 
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Even though serpent-tongued, slime-spreading 
Scandal 
Whisper: "He lingers too long at the wine." 

True he has fallen ; the plebeian rabble 
Gloat o'er the evil they find among men ; 

Low fly the raven, the owl, and the buzzard, 
The eagle may sink, but he rises again. 

When to King Bacchus the rich yield allegiance, 
Bring your excuses, indulgence entreat. 

Weave lovely garlands, spread net-work of 
beauty 
Over the pitfalls awaiting their feet. 

WHISKEY. 

Ever instinctively turn we our vision 
From the poor sot whom we loathe and dis- 
trust, 
Clad but in tatters, with eyes bleared and leer- 
ing,— 
Reeling he falls at our feet in the dust. 

Who for the love that he bears to a brother, 
Lifts the poor wretch when he stumbles 
again,— 

Follows his steps to a jail, or a hovel, 
Binds up his bruises, relieving his pain? 

Who, when he faces the ultimate struggle. 
Wipes the damp brow when no pity can save, — 

Spreads o'er his weaknesses Charity's mantle, — 
Wreathes with God's blossoms a mendicant's 
grave? 
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Count we the cost when we license the traffic? 

Crime and dishonor our revenues make ; 
God help the drunkard! Our scales are ad- 
justed, — 

And souls weigh so little when gold is at stake ! 

JAEL 

The day was almost spent ; the sinking sun 
Made rosy red the portals of the west ; 
Empurpled the o'erhanging clouds as well, 
And gave them rich embroidery of gold, 
Until they seemed the curtain folds that hid 
From mortal sight the beautiful "unknown," 
As if the boon were granted those on earth 
To view its glorious loveliness. 

Alone, 
And near the parted entrance of their tent, 
The wife of Heber stood; the cooling evening 

breeze, 
That gently tossed as if in wanton play 
The raven tresses from her olive brow. 
Bore to her listening ear the distant sound 
Of battle's discord and tumultuous strife. 

The day had been most fateful ; early morn 
Saw marshaled for the combat, face to face. 
Two mighty armies stand. Ere evening fell — 
Not distant far from Tabor's lofty mount — 
The trampled desert sands were wet with gore. 
In mangled heaps the dead and dying lay, 
For all the hosts of Sisera were slain. 
He whom the potent stars conspired against. 
The vanquished warrior, sorely, hotly pressed. 
Leaped from his iron chariot, and fled 
Alone across Zaanaim's trackless plain; 
His weary limbs could scarcely bear their weight 
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He stood at length by Heber's tent, and forth 
The dark-eyed Jael came ; her ruby lips 
Were parted by a smile, but in her eyes 
A hidden luster gleamed, a smouldering fire. 
If Sisera had seen it, 'twould have warned 
His soul of treachery. 

She called him "lord," 
And then in accents sweet and soft as those 
Our lips employ when loved ones are addressed, 
Entreated him to tarry till the night 
Should spread its pall of darkness o'er the land. 
And then, refreshed, in safety seek his home. 
He turned aside, and entering the tent. 
Lay down to rest in safety on a rug 
Her ready hands had spread for him. 

She knelt. 
And held to his parched lips the cooling draught 
With touch as gentle as a mother's is. 
When placed upon her sick child's aching head. 
She brushed aside the closely matted hair. 
And wiped the moisture from his troubled brow. 
And thus, with all a woman's tenderness, 
She soothed the wearied man to sweet repose. 
He slept, unmindful now that Barak's fleetest 

men 
Were still in close pursuit ; unconscious, too, 
That as a panther crouching in the wood. 
And eying e'er its unsuspecting prey. 
Her form was bending o'er him. 

Softly then 
She lifted one by one the heavy locks 
Till in the blue-veined temples she beheld 
The life blood come and go. Then ruthless fell 
The sure, death-dealing blow, so swift, so sure, 
The eyeballs but an instant upward glared. 
With worlds of untold horror in their look, 
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Then filmy, glassy grew, and set, — and Death 
Had crossed the threshold of the tent! 

Still there, 
While darker grew the shadows in the tent, 
She sat and watched with never changing gaze. 
Until his hands relaxed their wonted clasp. 
And every feature of his face assumed 
The stem rigidity of death ; then rose, 
And with the same cold smile upon her lips, 
Went forth and stood without the curtained-door, 
To wait the coming of the conqueror. 

DID THE CHILDREN ALL PASS? 

The long term is ended, the "finals" are o'er, 
I'm watching the little folks passing my door, 
As fresh as snow-flakes on a midwinter day. 
Or apple blooms scattered by breezes of May. 
Like sparrows they chatter, like honey bees hum ; 
Were I blind I should know that vacation has 

come. 
As far as I see them adown the long street, 
They call out to schoolmates wherever they meet ; 
From High School, from Grammar, from Pri- 
mary Class, 
One question floats backward, "Oh, say, did you 



In fancy at nightfall I enter the door 
Of homes of the wealthy, of homes of the poor. 
The children are hungry, but supper must wait 
For one who from store, or from office comes 

late. 
And oh, what a rush when at last comes the call, 
"There's papa ! his step you can hear in the hall." 
They scamper with this thing, they take away 

that, 
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They hand him his slippers, they hang up his hat ; 
He's brushing his hair, but he turns from the 

glass 
To mamma and asks^ "Did the children all pass?" 

There's kissing and praising, and such an ado; 
There's chaffing and laughing to think they've got 

through ; 
But heavy the shadow on homes where instead 
A little child, sobbing, is taken to bed. 
None cruelly censure, or whisper of shame, 
For love fain would carry the burden of blame, 
And soberly asks, "Did we do all we could. 
And see that each lesson was well understood? 
What pains we'd have taken with lad or with lass 
To save all this sorrow for failing to pass !" 

But I think of the time that is coming so fast. 
When father and mother from earth shall have 

passed. 
They lean with the angels from battlements high. 
Unheeding the glory that reigns in the sky ; 
They're watching their children, and loving them 

yet, 
For love is immortal, it cannot forget. 
The days have been many, the years have been 

long- 
Temptations beset them, and some were not 

strong. 
And harps shall be hushed by the answer, alas! 
To the question of old, "Did the children all 

pass?" 
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BUTTERFLIES 

The world ne'er seemed so beautiful, 

I heard the thrushes sing ; 
Like butterflies in summer skies 

My thoughts on tireless wing, 
As lightly flew the long day 5irough — 

Why was my heart so gay? 
We chanced to meet, you smiled, my sweet — 

But that was yesterday. 

Since early mom a hope forlorn 

Keeps knocking at my heart; 
Though birds sing still, no carols will 

Msdke doubt and ache depart. 
No butterflies rainbow my skies — 

Why am I sad today? 
We chanced to meet, I sprang to greet. 

You turned your face away. 

A simple thing, why should it bring 

My life such somber dyes? 
For crushed and dead, its beauty fled. 

My brightest day-dream lies. 
'Twas frail as gilded butterfly, 

It lived its summer hour ; 
Tis very strange what trifles change 

And mould us by their power. 

THREE VIEWS 

A cripple was watching a showy parade, 

His little blind daughter leaned over his knee ; 

There was tossing of plumes in the gay cavalcade 
And glittering banners inspiring to see. 

The little one prattled in childish delight : 
"Dear papa, FU dream of that music tonight ; 
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And oh, how the breezes are bringing today 
The scent of the lilacs from over the way! 
I think that nobody could happier be, 
For I have my papa — ^my papa has me!" 

A skeptical C)mic came sauntering by, 
The two at the window attracted his eye. 
The sign of a cobbler swung over the door, 
And he said, for he saw they were humble and 

poor: 
"That helpless blind infant has broken no laws, — 
How is that for a merciful, loving First Cause?" 

The cripple stroked gently a wandering curl. 
And his lips pressed the brow of his beautiful 

girl,— 
His motherless baby that never had known 
Caress or attention, excepting his own. 
He noted with gladness her light-hearted air. 
And his gratitude rose on the pinions of prayer. 

Though the faith of so many was feeble and dim. 
The pathway of duty grew clearer to him ; 
In place of "I would" he accepted "I must," 
In love found a solace, a comfort in trust. 
To the maze of life's labyrinth sought for no clew 
Since back of it all was the great God — ^who 
knew. 

THE SEQUEL 

To the Old Maid's soliloquy 
On the probability 
Of the susceptibility 
Of the Man in the Moon. 



Love guards its own where shadows creep; 
In hearts that wakeful vigils keep. 
Oh, loneliness ! thou gnawest deep ! 
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She sat and mused alone; 
No altar hers, to which to bring 
Aflfection's tender oflfering. 
Her thirst, she at another's spring 

Must quench — not at her own. 

They thought her one too many, she knew ; 
No wonder the old maid morbid grew. 
As, snail-like, into her shell she drew ; 

Oh, strong were her hands to crush ! 
Too plucky was she to ever complain ; 
She laughed at the thorns that gave her pain, 
And plucked them out of her heart again, 

Nor thought she cared a rush. 

Suspecting it might be half pretence, 
She wished tonight she might go hence, 
She somehow lost her common sense 

Through living so long alone. 
She sighed at last a faint, "Oh, dear ! 
I wish sonie other soul were here," — 
When suddenly the moon rose clear, 

And into her chamber shone. 

She thought of that isolated man: 
"You've lived up there since time began. 
You surely have some excellent plan 

For getting on alone. 
You never would set a trap for me. 
You're placid even to apathy, 
You're brighter than any chap I see, — 

I'd like to share your throne ! 

"Astronomy says the moon is cold. 
That's worse by far than being old. 
But maybe it was a fib it told, — 

I wish I could find out. 
You might be my affinity, 
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And Fd be your divinity 
If only could propinquity 

Be somehow brought about." 

A queer sensation in her head! 
She felt like thistle-down, she said ; 
From out her shoulders something spread, 

Almost before she knew, 
Two beautiful, feathery wings had she — 
This story's as true as true can be — 
She fluttered up, and presently 

She skyward airily flew. 

The midnight seemed as light as day. 

She couldn't go very far astray ; 

Her course led up by the Milky Way — 

She followed attraction's clew. 
She passed between the shining bars 
Of twinkling, curious, gossipy stars. 
No comet, nor comment, her passage bars, — 

But as near and nearer she drew. 

That wing-ed maid her deed lamented, 
She truly must have been demented 
Ere to such freak her mind assented, — 

Surprise now checked her pace. 
Those legends Fancy long invented 
The moon had falsely represented, — 
Low ranges, peaks, canyons indented. 

Made up a monstrous face. 

From beauty-lines 'twas quite exempt. 
And worse than she could e'er have dreamt. 
It showed for her supreme contempt, 

A mountain made the nose ; 
The cheeks were plateaus, wrinkled, seamed ; 
Two craters fiery glances streamed. 
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Deep down the rolling lava gleamed, 
Whence sulphur fumes arose. 

Results could not now be prevented, — 
Still, though he might not have consented. 
Less heartless wretch would have relented 

And compromised the case. 
Self-centered, he had lived contented. 
Her interference he resented. 
Long cankered spleen on her he vented, 

And snubbed her to her face. 

A moon-quake suddenly took place; 
Distortion rent that mammoth face. 
Displaying hollow, caverned space. 

Begirt by jagged rocks. 
Forth poured his breath with lurid glare, 
It scorched her wings, it singed her hair ; 
Affrighted, stars sped through the air. 

As from volcanic shocks. 

That self-same night, it long was said. 

The earth was much disquieted. 

The heavens above like blood were red. 

Stars fell all round-about ; 
They thought it presaged ruin wide, 
Long, bloody wars, and woes beside, — 
Then thunder-toned, the mad moon cried: 

"Old Maid, you just clear out!" 

Through fright, the maid did not protest — 
She kept her place, and no one guessed 
That she could be so self-possessed 

In such a stormy scene. 
Great Jupiter did her behold. 
And cried: "My stars! she's wise and bold; 
That woman's worth her weight in gold. 

And fit to be a queen !" 
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He seated her upon a throne, 
Whence Cassiopeia had flown 
And told her it should be her own, 

And that she there should stay; 
He notified the war-god, Mars, 
To guard her from all shooting stars, 
Q)ntentious kings, aggressive czars, 

Who stir up bloKxly fray. 

Moreover, mighty Jupiter 
In every way befriended her, 
With all his power defended her 

From sneer, and slight, and ban ; 
He dealt the moon a stunning blow. 
Who, reeling, well-nigh fell below 
To be a football for his foe — 

Feel pity, all who can ! 

Where Jove's fist fell and stamped, "Disgrace!" 
His Silver Highness' polished face 
Still shows a sunken, blackened place 

Which crushed his haughty mien. 
Avenged, she views those frightful scars. 
As high above earth's jeers and jars. 
She sits enthoned amidst the stars — 

Secure, sedate, serene ! 

THE BRIDE 

A baby bird perched on the edge of a nest, 

A nest that was sheltered, and cosy, and warm ; 
The love 'neath the down of the mother bird's 
breast 
Had guarded it ever from hunger and harm. 
Its wings fluttered lightly — their strength it was 

trying— 
And oh, the strange bliss, the wild rapture of fly- 
ing! 
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Far away from the nest, by a stranger 'tis found, 
And closely around it the strong fingers fold ; 

Till it lay in the grass, on the rain-sodden ground, 
It never had dreamed that the world could be 
cold; 

And saddest of all is the truth it is learning, 

To the nest of the past there can be no returning. 

I studied the face of the gentle young bride. 

Of regret, or distrust, not a shade could I trace. 
As she stood among strangers, that night by his 
side, 
Her lifted eyes reading the world in his face. 
Did he know the full worth of her young soul's 

surrender? 
Would he prove ever true, and be thoughtful and 
tender? 

I, listening, caught the faint footfall of years, 

Whose oncoming tread they together must 

meet; 

Together they'll greet it with laughter, or tears. 

And take up the burdens it lays at their feet ; 

The sunshine may come, and storms withput 

warning — 
And I thought of the bird I had seen in the morn- 
ing. 

MY CASTLE 

They boast of wealth, but fail to see 
This castle which belongs to me. 
Too dull are they to understand 
How one who owns no rood of land 
Can value his estate so high — 
This castle which no gold can buy. 

Its splendid towers and turrets rise 
From massive walls to greet the skies ; 
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Up pinnacles fair traceries run, 
And mullioned windows face the sun. 
When from life's cares I would retreat, 
Its portals open to my feet. 

There come to me no warder-calls 
That vandal foemen storm the walls. 
Through corridors of sculptured stone, 
From room to room, I stroll alone. 
In portrait gallery I trace 
Warm greeting in each smiling face. 

In mirrors bright, myself I see, 

A babe upon my mother's knee ; — 

A little child on restless feet. 

With butterflies and lambs as fleet, — 

A maiden looking all the day, 

Where day-dreams beckon far away. 

I pass through dim armorial hall, — 
Cuirass and helmet g^ace the wall. 
And broken spears, and dented shields — 
Grim relics of life's battle-fields; 
And over all there flutters free 
The stainless flag of victory. 

And there, where only I may go, 
Are stairways leading far below 
To mildewed dungeons dark and deep, 
Where prisoned secrets still I keep. 
Their rusting chains shall broken be 
When death shall set my spirit free. 

Sometimes within the twilight's gloom 
I trembling pass the Haunted Room, 
With close-set lips, averted face. 
With throbbing heart and quickened pace. 



For fear the sheeted dead appear 
Because my footsteps linger near. 

The artisans who labored here 
Day after day, year after year, 
And reared this structure, builded well, 
And here may I securely dwell. 
'Tis lasting as eternity, — 
My castle's name is Memory! 



HOLD FAST TO THY FAITH 

Hold fast to thy faith though thy friends may 
forsake thee. 

And as thy feet falter, disaster o'ertake thee ; 

Though at thy door knocking stands dreaded To- 
morrow, 

Though the cup that she brings thee be bitter with 
sorrow. 

Hold fast to thy faith though thy burdens oppress 
thee, 

Though lifeless the arms that were wont to caress 
thee; 

Though hope's brightest pictures are rapidly 
fading, 

Though lips that once praised thee are coldly up- 
braiding. 

Hold fast to thy faith that its light may direct 

thee 
When love that is human may fail to protect thee ; 
Though tongues may malign thee, though others 

may doubt thee, 
God sees every struggle, and knows all about 

thee. 
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Hold fast to thy faith for the tide is receding, 
And down the dark valley thy pathway is lead- 
ing; 
Life's tangles unravelled, its agony over, 
Its purpose and meaning thy heart shall discover. 

DESTINY 

Two streamlets, bom upon the mountain's side, 
Went creeping, leaping on in shade and sun 

Down winding ways. They ne'er were sundered 
wide. 
Nor brought so near they blended into one, 

Yet musical as sound of tinkling bell, 

Upon the air their mingled laughter fell. 

A giant bowlder blocked a deep defile. 

The streamlets, frightened, turned and fled 
away; 

"'Twill part us," thought they, "but a little while. 
And farther down we'll meet again, some day." 

O'er rugged rocks, through grasses intertwined. 

Their feet flew fast and left it far behind. 

One pathway led where shadows deeper grew, 
'Neath cypress tree, gnarled oak, and trailing 
vine; 
And one where blue-bells rivaled heaven's hue. 
Through velvet meads, sweet-briar, and col- 
umbine. 
A power unseen, a firm, resistless force 
Still channelled out for each a separate course. 

One heard the hiss of snake, the eagle's scream ; 
With blood-wet fangs the wolf crept close to 
drink ; 
While lark and throstle sought the sunny stream, 
And sang to nesting mate anear its brink. 
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One bore its crystal waters sweet and cool, 
To foul miasmic marsh and stagnant pool. 

The other stream from rich resources drew, — 
Recruited friends, both numerous and strong. 

Until at length it wider, deeper grew 
And as a mighty river rolled along 

Past many a city fair and bustling town ; 

And yachts and steamers floated up and down. 

And did each stream the other quite forget, 
And for its one time neighbor never yearn ? 

The same bright stars each bosom mirrored yet. 
Like memories of what could not return. 

What led them far apart, they scarce could know, 

'Twas surely best since fate ordained it so. 

Perchance they met in flakes of stainless snow, 
In floating mist, in crystal drops of dew ; 

In falling raindrops, when the seven-hued bow 
Upon the cloud its radiant promise threw. 

Or yet perchance as clouds in splendor dressed. 

When matchless, gorgeous tints illumed the west. 

What folly thus to note a streamlet's fate! 

A thousand streams rush onward to the sea ; 
For answer to life-puzzles we must wait, 

Nor question why this comes to you or me. 
The end we see not,— earth's perspective mars, — 
While gaze from heights serene the placid stars. 
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UNTIMELY GUESTS 

When the day most busy seems — 

Duty's trumpet-call most clear, 
From the mystic land of dreams, 

Phantom thoughts come flying near. 
Evanescent creatures, they. 

Frail as gossamer each wing; 
Yet a whisper seems to say : 

"Harbor us, and we will sing; 
Sing of what the stars behold 

In the hush of dewy eve. 
And of what in cloth of gold. 

Nature's flying shuttles weave. 
Fact displays a somber web, — 

Fancy turns a brighter side ; — 
Launch your shallop ere shall ebb 

Inspiration's fickle tide." 
But I, frowning, bid them pass; 

And when brain and hands are free, 
Long I wait them, for alas ! 

They will not return to me. 
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BURIED AND ARISEN 

The night clouds hung a dense, funereal pall 
Above the tomb of Christ. The Roman Guard 
Paced to and fro; the breeze crept sobbing 

through 
The cypress trees ; from sheltered nest came cry 
Of wakeful mother-bird that sought to still 
Her startled brood, when some uneasy sword 
Chafed in its scabbard. Christ, the Crucified, 
Had lain three days within the sepulcher. 
The shepherd had been stricken, and the sheep 
Were scattered far. Like hunted beasts they 

stole 
Along the streets. Throughout the dread sus- 
pense 
Attending that strange trial, never once 
Their faith had failed. Until the moment when 
The spear had pierced his side, they deemed the 

seal 
Attesting his divinity should be 
His final, mightiest miracle of all, — 
When from that cross, he should as God descend 
In such majestic splendor as became 
The true Messiah of the Jewish race. 

But they had heard him cry in piteous tones : 
"My God! Oh why hast thou forsaken me?" 

That agonizing cry Earth shuddering heard. 
And wrapped her face for hours in midnight 

gloom ; 
The temple's altar-veil was rent in twain. 
And graves yawned wide, from which the dead 

arose 
And wandered forth. 

They came who loved him still, 
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And gently lifted from the bloody cross 
His form, relaxed and pale and cold in death. 
They brushed aside the damp locks from the 

brow 
So radiant once by Jordan's stream, and once 
Encrowned with piercing thorns. When they 

had staunched 
The life-blood oozing from his side they laid 
His nail-torn hands across the pulseless breast. 
Their agony was all too deep for words ; 
And yet a spectral, grisly Doubt arose 
Within their hearts, and mocked them with the 

cry: 
"Is this your Christ, the Master? He is dead!" 
The haughty Jews with sneers hissed through 

their teeth: 
"Ha, ha, your Christ is dead !" And Echo caught 
The words, and bore them far o'er hill and dale, 
Until the withered fig tree's lifeless boughs 
Shook trembling at the dreadful tidings borne 
That Christ was dead — ^that Christ was dead. 

The morning dawned, and glorious as a king 

Attired in royal robes the sun appeared. 

His beams, reflected, flashed from tower and 

dome, 
A refluent shower of golden lances thrown. 
Lighting like torches, all Jerusalem. 

Did Christ arise? Go ask the little band 
That leaping ran with shouts and songs of joy 
To meet him at the sepulcher. Go ask 
The doubting Thomas who would thrust his hand 
Deep in the wounded side. Go ask today 
Of all the countless millions who have bowed 
In supplication at the Throne of Grace, 
Whose hearts have learned to sing the joyful 
song: 
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"Praise to the Lamb, who reigns my God and 

King!" 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The years roll on, and we behold today 
Within the heart of poor, weak, erring man, 
The image of his Maker, crucified. 
And wrapped in burial robes. Can it arise? 
Can He whose power defied tihe Roman Guard, 
The close-sealed stone, and e'en the bonds of 

death. 
Call from its sepulcher within the soul 

The dead and buried Christ to life and light? 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The Christmas bells rang clear and sweet 

Upon the frosty morning air; 
And dancing down the village street 

Came fleecy flakes and children fair. 
While laughing eyes and voices gay 
Proclaimed a merry holiday. 

But soon were stayed those lightsome feet, 
And merry shouts were changed to jeers, 

When slowly down the snow-paved street, 
Low-bowed as by the weight of years. 

There came a man whose features wore 

A look that demons might deplore. 

He passed the group and walked alone 
Beside the sea whose sullen swells 

Drowned in their hollow monotone 
The clamor of those Christmas bells. 

Which probed as with a surgeon's knife, 

The cancer gnawing at his life. 

To him those bells had ever brought 

A memory so dark, so dread. 
That every rhythmic note seemed fraught 

With dirges for the buried dead. 
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He heard through them in Scottish dells, 
The sound of his own wedding bells. 

Through them he saw the fair child-wife 
"WTio came to him in leafy June 

To link with his her happy life. 
And set his song to Love's sweet tune. 

Three fleeting years, and ocean's tide 

Was sweeping o'er his Highland bride. 

A tiny tendril, fresh and green, 

To his strong hand was left to cling. 

His baby daughter, Evaline — 
A winsome, helpless, prattling thing. 

Thenceforth for him the days were rife 

With hopes that centered in her life. 

He who with sheen of sunset skies 
Has decked the shell beneath the wave, 

And tinted flowers with rainbow dyes. 
To Evaline, the maiden, gave 

That radiant beauty, queenly grace, 

Which baffles limner's skill to trace. 

One quiet eve when sunset laid 
Its gold on all the landscape wide. 

They sat within the linden's shade 
That grew their cottage door beside, 

While from the volume on her knee 

She read of Christ and Calvary. 

A passing stranger paused to gaze. 
And she, with crimsoned brow and cheek. 

Read in his glance a richer praise 
Than flatterer's honeyed words could speak. 

He later sought, and gained his quest. 

To come again, a welcome guest. 
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He who beneath Italian skies 
Had watched the contadinas dance, 

Praised Spanish senoritas' eyes, 
And flirted with the belles of France, 

Still gloried in the manly art 

Of breaking a confiding heart. 

Sometimes a bird of restless wing 
Will flutter round above the brake 

While narrowing circles nearer bring 
The victim to the luring snake 

Until, with sharp and plaintive cry. 

It darts into the coil to die. 

The father woke one mom to know 
The birdling from his nest had flown. 

And from that hour, in weal or woe. 
His feet must tread the way alone. 

So stunned and crushed, he scarcely knew 

If God were God, or Truth were true. 

But when along the village street 
The stinging, shameful scandal rung. 

And sneeringly the name so sweet 
To him, was tossed from tongue tq tongue. 

He took his Bible, long his trust. 

And ground it 'neath his heel in dust. 

God was not merciful to save 
The little one, unharmed and free. 

That dreadful moment when He gave 
The mother to the hungry sea. 

The child had reached a deeper deep 

Than where the dead of ocean sleep. 

His manhood's star was waxing dim. 

The past was dark, 'twas dark ahead. 
No presence came to comfort him, 
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For Faith and Hope and Love were dead. 
Within his soul a tomb he made 
Wherein their mouldering bones were laid. 

For twenty springs the sunshine bright 
Had freed the icy-fettered earth, 

And flowers that slept through winter's night, 
Awoke in resurrection birth. 

But wooing winds and summer skies 

Bade not the buried Christ to rise. 

Oppressed with life, by death forsworn, 
He walked the beach that Christmas day ; 

A far wave curled its lip in scorn, 
Rolled swiftly landward up the bay, 

And left its load in its retreat 

A grave's length distant from his feet. 

It was a senseless, drowning man, 
With glazing eye and sunken cheek ; 

The old man stocked the face to scan. 
Then backward sprang with piercing shriek. 

Too well he knew, though changed in mien. 

The fiend who ruined Evaline. 

The blood-tinged froth upon the beach 
Was slowly dropping, oozing out 

From lips whose soft, seductive speech 
Had charmed her ears and lulled his doubt. 

The tempter said, "Can you forgave. 

And let so base a villain live?" 

Then spoke the guard. Revenge, who stood 
Before the dead Christ's sepulcher: 

"Shrink not to bathe your hands in blood. 
And blot from earth the murderer 

Of that pure girl whom he defiled. 

Father, avenge your ruined child!" 
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Around the throat the old man's hands 
Were dosed in vigorous, tightening clasp ; 

The victim moaned upon the sands, 
His breath became a painful gasp ; 

He struggled weakly, seemed to be 

In death's extremest agony. 

Was it a fancy of the brain, 

The voice that cried, "Stay, murderer, stay ! 
With blood thy soul thou shalt not stain ; 

Vengeance is mine, I will repay?" 
We know not ; yet ere life was gone 
The vise-like pressure was withdrawn. 

By the unconscious form he stood. 

And to his soul in accents loud 
Spoke the accusing Solitude, 

As ne'er it spoke before; he bowed 
As Moses bowed, on Sinai's sod. 
To hear the oracle of God. 

He stood condemned, and pardonless. 
So long as he could not forgive 

His fellow man, who erring less 
Was deemed by him unfit to live, — 

By him who long had God defied. 

And Christ afresh had crucified. 

Remembering this lump of clay 

Had wrecked her life, had cost her heaven. 
Could he like One on Calvary pray 

That the transgressor be forgiven. 
His cruel, diabolic sin 
Effaced — as though it ne'er had been? 

Conflicting passions wrung his soul. 
And then the final victory came. 
When Disbelief had lost control, 
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From smouldering altar-fires the flame, 
Rekindled, wafted to the skies 

The incense of the sacrifice. 

♦ «♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ring, Christmas bells ! Ring forth again, 
And joyful hail Christ's natal day! 

And heavenly choirs shall join the strain. 
For angels rolled the stone away, 

And wakened from his long repose. 

The Christ, the living Christ, arose. 



TRIFLES 

*Twas a light remark, but it kindled a flame ; 
It stabbed a heart, and it tarnished a name; 

Too late for regret 

To forgive and forget ; 
The life blood of Love by a falsehood was shed, 
And truth when it came, could not waken the 
dead. 

Twas a careless word by a Christian spoken ; 
Twas a pledge to his God that was thoughtlessly 
broken ; 

But it kindled a doubt. 
That never went out. 
The speaker repented, — ^perhaps was forgiven ; 
The loss to the one that heard it, — was heaven. 
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THE BENEDICTION 

The rose is tremulous this summer eve 
With sweet expectancy, as if it knew 

Parched leaf and fading blossom will receive 
The loving benediction of the Dew. 



THE FATAL GLASS 

I. 

He raised the cup to his pure, sweet lips — 

Lips fresh from a mother's kisses; 
Merry the banquet hall that night, 
For youth and beauty were there, and bright 

The glittering lamps shone o'er them ; 
And one had sung with a voice divine, 
A song in praise of the ruby wine. 

That graced the feast before them. 
Little he dreamed as he lightly quaffed 
The sparkling wine, that the first rare draught 

Was a link in a chain to bind him. 
And drag his soul, like a servile slave, 
Down slippery steeps to a shameful grave. 

From a throne where love enshrined him. 

II. 

She raised the cup to her tainted lips — 

Lips foul with the vilest curses — 
In a loathsome haunt of sin and shame. 
Where Christian charity seldom came. 
With its holy words to teach them 
Of pastures green, and of waters sweet — 
Of her who knelt at the Master's feet. 
Whose boundless love could reach them. 
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Is love so dear, and is life so cheap, 

That one poor soul, like a wandering sheep. 

Alone on the bleak, drear mountain. 
Should gladly turn from a life accursed. 
To drown the past, and to quench the thirst 

In draughts from a poisonous fountain? 

III. 

He raised the cup to his trembling lips — 

Lips wrinkled by age and hunger; 
The meager pittance he'd begged for food 
Brightened the palm of the man who stood 

At his bar with his wines around him. 
He drank, then turned on tottering feet 
To the bitter storm and the cold, dark street,- 

Where a corpse in the morn they found him. 
And oh ! could those speechless lips have told 
Of the want and sorrow, hunger and cold 

He had known ; or the answer given 
When his trembling soul for entrance plead 
At the crystal gates, when one had said : 

"No drunkard shall enter Heaven!" 
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BLIND 

'Twas years before the iron steed awoke 

The slumbering echoes of New England vales, 

That Israel Ingram, minister of (5)d, 

And ordained pastor of the village church. 

Laid down the burden of a blinded life. 

He was a preacher of the olden school, 

Rigid and stem, as though his soul were cast 

Of iron in the puritanic mould. 

He taught the Bible as he read the book ; 

His creed was swerveless Justice; Duty reigned 

O'er all else paramount. 

Gloomy his house. 
Until with sparkling eye and blithesome tread 
Sweet Alice came as mistress ; even then 
The deep halls echoed back her merry laugh, 
In hollow, mocking tones, that seemed to say : 
"All, all is vanity!" Her young life caught 
A death-chill in the sound ; the springing step 
Lagged wearily; and feeble grew her smile — 
Wan ghost of merriment — whene'er she heard 
The prattle of her boy, a restless child. 
Whose playful mood oft from the father drew 
The stem reproof; and then the fiery will — 
Inherited, that ill could brodc control — 
Arose in proud defiance. At her touch. 
The tear drops fell, the little bosom heaved 
With sobs repentant. For his sake, she prayed 
For life, knowing the father, wise in lettered lore. 
Misunderstood the nature of his child. 
And yet she died — as in the dungeon cell. 
The flickering taper, shedding feeble light, 
Struggles for life, and vainly struggling, dies, 
Chilled by the gathered damp of centuries. 
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It is the same old tale, too often told ; 
The lonely boy stole forth into the world, 
The careless, wicked world, where Satan digs 
Deep pitfalls for the youthful feet. He fell ; 
And old in sin and shame, though young in years, 
Abandoned by the pure and good, became 
An alien from his home. 

There came a night. 
The parson paced from room to room, for hours, 
Seeking in vain for rest ; he could not sleep ; 
His heart was yearning for his erring boy. 
From out his favored window, he could see 
The village churchyard, and the marble slab 
That marked the grave of Alice. Could he meet 
Her sainted spirit in that brighter world. 
And hear her ask him for her child? The air 
Grew stifling, and he wandered forth. 
Forth in the quest of something ; all the love 
That had lain dormant, through those bygone 

years, 
Was roused to life ; the father longed to clasp 
The wanderer to his heart, and win him back. 
Drawn by a strange, resistless power, he sought 
The river's brink, whose ripples mirrored back 
The moonbeams till they seemed to light 
A sea of burnished silver. 

Soon he heard 
Above its roar, the heavy tread of feet. 
And, turning, saw two men in deadly strife, — 
The moonbeams flashed upon a glittering blade 
In its swift downward stroke. He heard the 

shriek 
That told of death. His limbs were paralyzed ; 
He strove to speak, but on his ashen lips, 
The accents died. Nearer the murderer came. 
Dragging the body till he stood beside 
The water's edge ; then with an oath so deep 
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The blood went curdling through the parson's 

veins. 
He hurled it in the tide ; then calmly raised 
His hand, still wet with blood, and brushed aside 
The hair from off his brow. The father saw 
And knew the features of his exiled son. 
At morn the river washed ashore the dead, 
The murdered dead, whose gory, gaping wounds 
Cried loud to be avenged. Aiid they who 

thronged 
Around it, turned aside, baffled at each 
Conjecture ; while among the rabble crowd. 
Who clamored loud for Justice — ^sought to wreak 
The fullest vengeance on the unknown head. 
Mingled the parson's son. None knew, nor 

dreamed. 
Where lay the guilt. 

Twas sacramental morn; 
The preacher stood once more before his flock. 
To feed their souls with manna from on high. 
He rendered thanks, and took from off its plate 
The snowy emblem of the form of Christ. 
But lo! his fingers seemed to drip with blood! 
He raised the cup, but from his trembling hand. 
The sacred goblet fell. The preacher reeled. 
Grasped for support, and tottered from the 

church. 
He felt that God had thrown on him the guilt 
Of justice unappeased. 

That night he bowed 
In supplication, but he could not pray ; 
For ever in his ears there seemed to ring 
A plaintive melody — ^the lullaby 
That Alice sang to still the curly head 
That nestled in her bosom. Round his neck. 
He felt again the tiny, velvet arms, 
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Clinging, as for protection ; and he felt 
The chubby fingers playing with his hair. 
He fancied Alice, kneeling at his side, 
And pleading for her little boy. O God ! 
How slowly dragged the hours ! 

The morning came, 
And in the Hall of Justice, Israel stood, 
And with God's holy book beneath his hand. 
Gave in the affidavit, that should doom 
Unto the hangman's hand his only son. 

Months grew to years ; the letter of the law. 
Long since had been fulfilled. The murderer 

slept 
Deep as his victim. Israel Ingram grew 
An old man ere his time. His eyes were blind-^ 
The eves discerning all things spiritual — 
For on them shone not e'en a glimmering ray. 
From all the leaden sky to show that God 
Was merciful as well as just. 

Through years. 
He groped in midnight darkness, till death 

brought 
The glorious sunlight of Eternity. 
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THE SOUL TO THE BODY 

We're linked together, you and I ; 
A Power that holds supreme control. 
Unto the earthly binds the soul. 

Consults us not, nor tells us why. 

I ne'er admired you overmuch — 
I sometimes tired of you, I think, 
You, who were my "connecting link" 

Unto the world of sight and touch. 

Some charms were yours — the rosy lip. 
The rounded form, the merry glance. 
The style and grace that should enhance 

The pleasures of companionship. 

I was no rare and precious gem, 
Such as the richest caskets hold ; 
Were souls as jewels bought and sold, 

I ne'er should grace a diadem. 

There are some things I would forget ; 
What is familiar from our birth 
We seldom value at its worth. 

But feel its loss with keen regret. 

How swiftly ran your little feet 
In childhood's hours — ^in later days 
For me you journeyed weary ways 

In winter's cold and summer's heat 

Then, yours were ever faithful hands. 
They served me well in constant toil, 
Nor ever shrank from stain or soil, 

So quick to heed my least commands. 
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When you the briefest respite ^ught, 

Impatient, petulant I grew, 

My selfishness no pity knew, 
Unjust and cruel things I thought. 

And once — ^that time we'll ne'er forget, 
'Twas on a steep and lonely road, 
You staggered so beneath your load, 

I wished we two had never met. 

Reproach, full oft, not praise, I gave, 

I wanted better work, and more ; 

But now I see as ne'er before, 
I was a tyrant, you a slave. 

Through all you tried to do your share. 
We'll part some day — some day unknown — 
And then — "good-bye" — I'll tread alone 

A new, strange path that leads — ^ah, where? 
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THE DEAD NUN 

How still she lies ! Her rosary fell 

From her cold hands three hours ago ; 
Were she to speak her lips could tell 

What those who love her long to know- 
Why she renounced earth's sweetest bliss, 

Obeying Duty's stern commands, 
Nor yearned to feel a husband's kiss, 

And soft caress of baby-hands. 

But choosing thus her rough, steep way, 

She faltered not, nor e'er complained. 
O pale, sweet lips ! Break seal and say 

If higher heights thy life attained. 
But needless 'tis to ask her now : 

Is love, home love, not best of all ? 
The nun's black veil that bound her brow 

But typed the heavy cofBn-pall. 

Now speech and feeling cease to be. 

They've left untold her secrets deep ; 
Death comes, and silence — stealthily — 

Mute guardians of her dreamless sleep. 
But I remember in her youth 

She bowed in anguish at my side ; 
O passing bell, you veil the truth — 

A sadder death than this she died ! 
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BENNETTE AND BROWN 

Among the grand houses in Arlington Square — 
Like old ducal palaces, stately and fair, — 
For sumptuous elegance few could compare 
With the mansion of Bennette and Brown. 

Brown long courted Fortune, and winning her 

smile, 
To crown the achievement he thought it worth 

while 
To marry a Bennette for beauty and style 
And add to his riches her name. 

V 

High-toned were the Bennettes, blue-blooded and 

proud ; 
From christening robe to the folds of the shroud, 
They dressed so genteelly that Envy allowed 
Their taste was exquisitely fine. 

Their manners were faultless and studiedly 

sweet, — 
Their language was charming and always replete 
With kindly expressions ; full oft at their feet 
Fell Flattery's choicest bouquets. 

There were horrible tales that were whispered, 

'tis true. 
Of debts never cancelled, of wages long due 
To dress-makers, tailors, — ^and hidden from view. 
There was scrimping and saving, I trow. 

Yet they greeted the world with their cheeriest 

air, — 
They never were fretted by labor or care ; 
If poverty pinched, 'twas a private affair. 
And their smiling lips uttered no moan. 
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But the lamp of Aladdin at last they had won. 
And now that the chrysalis bondage was done, 
They fluttered like butterflies into the sun. 
When Bennette was wedded to Brown. 

Their flight was so graceful, their wings so divine, 
Their diamonds so brilliant, their laces so fine. 
That life held no mission for them but to shine, 
Since Bennette was wedded to Brown. 

Then down from her pedestal graciously came. 
In purple and ermine, a high-stepping dame, 
Who sent by the footman a card with the name 
"Society" graven in gold. 

For Bennette's refinement would grace a soiree. 
And Brown had the shekels to lavishly pay 
For wining and dining and splendid display. 
When they should in turn entertain. 

When up the wide avenue royally rolled 
Their chariot wheels, 'twas a sight to behold 
The ' thorough-bred steeds in 3ieir trappings of 
gold 
Stamp the earth as unworthy their tread. 

When the liveried coachman had slackened their 

pace. 
From the mansion there issued a bevy of grace. 
Escorted by Bennette, whose classical face 
Bore the stamp of his lineage old. 

His immaculate kids and his dignified air. 
His gold-headed cane and his snowy-white hair. 
His courteous speech and his chivalrous care 
Of the ladies was charming to see. 
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But the smoke-begrimed engine that steadily 

drew 
This vestibuled palace car all the world through, 
Or the little black tug, scarcely ever in view. 
Which towed the grand steamer, was Brown. 

Deep lines in his forehead were chiseled by care. 
While worriment sprinkled the snow in his hair. 
And left but a trace of the light-hearted air 
His friends loved him for long ago. 

The bee toils for honey that others may eat, — 
The choice of his life was to lay at the feet 
Of the woman he worshiped the daintiest sweet 
Her delicate palate might crave. 

One night at his office, deep buried in thought, 
Brown lingered in silence, his countenance 

fraught 
With varied expressions; the postman had 

brought 
A note unexpected that day. 

Scarce legibly written, the tear-blotted page 
Showed the writer's hand palsied by illness or 

age, 
And the presence of grief she had hoped to 

assuage 
By so tedious and painful a task. 

His feeble old mother had written to say 
Death had taken the rest of her children away. 
And none of her kindred were living today 
To give her a shelter or home. 

Then memory, true to each tie that endears. 
Rehearsed his own childhood, her love through 
those years, 
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And misty his eyes grew with gathering tears 
As grateful and loving, he wrote : 

"Dear Mother: — Put care for your future 

away, — 
You must come here to us, you must come here 

to stay; 
You are welcome, my mother," what more could 

he say? 
She believed what he said, and she came. 

She came in a cloak of a fashion long dead, 
A little plaid shawl was tied over her head ; 
With a basket, and band-box and bundle, instead 
Of the regular sachel or bag. 

She looked like a Quakeress "out on a lark," 
With a bonnet that surely was made in the ark. 
Provoking the pug and the poodle to bark 
As if "beggars were coming to town." 

She came, for a pity, when Brown was away ; 
Some dudes who were witty, dudines who were 

gay, 
As bad luck ordained it, were calling that day 
At the mansion of Bennette and Brown. 

As weeks, uneventful, went wearily by, 
In a more modern garb she was less of a guy ; 
Yet often her manners and clothes were awry, 
And her sweet face grew anxious and sad. 

The words of the Bennettes were kindly in tone. 
But she being feeble and sensitive grown. 
The sneer of a glance, like a javelin thrown, 
Pierced deq) and continued to sting. 
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She knew they esteemed her a troubksome mote 
That dimmed the day's brightness, a dissonant 

note 
Disturbing their music ; the sob in her throat 
She had not the power to repress. 

She was part of a past they were fain to forget 
As a garment outworn, though its memory yet, 
On slightest occasion would harass and fret 
And torture their arrogant souls. 

Drops falling unceasingly furrow a stone. 
And things of great moment from trifles have 

grown ; 
What first was unhinted, at last became known 
As more than a petty annoyance. 

Distressed and bewildered, Brown realized then 
That a crisis had come in his married life when 
It behooved him to choose; but no doubt other 
men 
Have had the same problem to vex them. 

Alone with his mother, one evening, he thought 
To speak of the matter so thoroughly fraught 
With all that was painful, and gladly he sought 
A fancied excuse for complaining. 

Beginning the subject, he did not intend 
To grieve or reproach her, much less to offend. 
But his words sounded heartless ere reaching the 
end 
Of the screed and its justification. 

Sore-startled and wounded, she scarcely at first 
Could gather his meaning, but guessed at Uie 
worst 
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From lips that were pallid a feeble wail burst : 
"I have stayed here too long — I must go 1" 

"Why, mother, that's foolish, I never said so! 
I am able to keep you, while living, you know,— 
Besides there is no one to whom you can go ! 
The facts, my dear mother, are these : 

"The Bennettes stand high,— on the uppermost 

stair. 
They breathe, so to speak, quite a rarefied air ; 
Your ways are old-fashioned, and out of repair. 
Decidedly common, you see. 

"Just look at my hands I they are broad, they are 

brown ; 
I never can taper my finger-ends down. 
And look as if bom to inherit a crown, 
As all of the Bennettes can do. 

"Your presence tells plainly my plebeian birth ; 
My wife feels it keenly. I, knowing your worth, 
Care not for myself, but no person on earth. 
Of social distinction, would blame her." 

She rose as he finished, and tottered away ; 
And never again had they reason to say 
Her presence displeased them, for day after day. 
Alone in her chamber she waited. 

She waited for summons that surely would come 
To go where the mansions have plenty of room. 
Where the lonely of earth are assured of a home. 
And charity grudges no dole. 

When afterwards mentioned, 'twas gently, no 

doubt. 
As an invalid mother who never went out, 
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And cared not to mingle with strangers ; — about 
As true as most similar fictions. 

But servants, who have a contemptible way 

Of drawing conclusions, pretended to say 

They guarded and watched her, as fearing some 

day 
She would venture downstairs and disgrace 

them. 

They told the whole story to gossiping crones ; 
At night time they whispered in mock- frightened 

tones : 
"The family skeleton's rattling its bones !" 
If they heard the least sound of her crutches. 

At length there came tidings — the talk of the 

town; 
An heir had been bom unto Bennette and Brown. 
No infant more quickly attained to renown 
By aid of a courteous press. 

A wee, dainty darling! There's nothing so sweet 
As a dear littie babe, — in its beauty complete. 
From the velvety crown to the curves of the feet. 
Pink-tinted like shells from the sea ! 

He came as a prince to his kingdom, and hence 
The bills for his wardrobe were truly immense, 
Each fancy was gratified, every expense 
Was gladly adjusted by Brown. 

The plain, common people — excepting by 

stealth — 
Could scarce get a glimpse of this scion of wealth. 
While wines of rich vintage were drunk to his 

health. 
At club, and in banqueting-hall. 
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His "serf of the ring" was the nursery maid 
Who walked with him, talked to him, cheerily 

played 
The funniest games to amuse him, or stayed 
By his side when he peacefully slumbered. 

Sometimes, when arrayed in his prettiest gown, 
And sweet as a cherub, to old Mrs. Brown 
She carried the baby, and laying him down. 
In the grandmother's lap, let her tend him. 

What first was done rarely a custom became. 
As nobody knew it, so no one could blame ; 
The babe grew to know her, and loved her the 
same 
As if she were truly his mother. 

The tiny form nestling so close to her breast 
Brought back other years when her arms had 

caressed 
Her own little children, and lulled them to rest, — 
Oh ! where had her birdlings all flown ? 

She thought of her eldest, so handsome, so brave. 
Who marched at the call of his country, and gave 
His youth and his life ; and they dug him a grave 
Where he fell on the red field of battle. 

Then Arthur, the talented, cultured, refined, — 
Who never spoke harshly, was never unkind ; 
Among his bright locks the sea-grasses have 
twined 
Where he sleeps 'neath the waves of the ocean. 

And Edith, her darling, so wondrously fair. 
The sunshine seemed caught in the mesh of her 
hair^ 
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And naught but a pink-petaled rose could com- 
pare 
With the delicate tint of her face. 

They said she had gone to a city of gold, 
And left her forever ; yet oft, as of old, 
She heard her say, "Mother!" and felt her arms 
fold 
About her in loving embrace. 

And fun-loving Harry, the last of her boys. 
So restless he always was making a ncrise. 
And evermore breaking or losing his toys, 
In mischief from morning till night. 

It took all the patience a fond mother had 
To keep her from chiding the frolicsome lad ; 
In spite of his antics, this made her heart glad- 
He was growing up honest and true. 

He never was selfish ; ah me, could it be 
This beautiful baby that sat on her knee 
Was Harry's own son, or mistaken was she. 
And he like the others was dead? 

If living, how changed ! It were useless to moan ; 
Perhaps when she stands at the foot of the 

Throne, 
The others will say that they never have known 
This woman so crippled and old. 

Their mother was young, with as lightsome a 
tread 

As a maiden's; her face was unwrinkled, her 
head 

Was brown-haired and glossy; some other in- 
stead. 
Has taken her place by their side. 
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One treasure was left her, more precious than 

gold, 
A trunk, queer and little, hair-covered and old. 
With brass-headed nails on the cover which told 
The name of the aged possessor. 

Twas all in the world she could claim as her 

own. 
But what were its contents she never had shown ; 
Yet sometimes, when left with the baby alone, 
She unlocked it, and lifted the lid. 

With touch half-caressing, and fast falling tears, 
She thought of the past with its hopes and its 

fears, 
And took out the treasures, safe guarded for 

years 
As sacred and priceless to her. 

Twas a little blue frock that was faded and torn, 
A string of red corals a baby had worn, 
Some soft, sunny curls that her fingers had shorn 
From the cold, waxen brow of the dead. 

There were two tiny shoes that retained the shape 

yet 
Of the dear little feet ; she could never forget 
How— careful and watchful — she never would let 
The baby-feet suffer with cold. 

She put the old dress on this baby — in place 
Of its delicate robe of embroid'ry and lace ; 
Changed its shoes, clasped the coral beads under 
its face 
Instead of its necklace of pearls. 

She sang to it softly, and rocked it to sleep. 
While into her musings a fancy would creep 
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That she had been g^ven this darling to keep 
In place of the one that had died. 

The world struggled up, and the world hurried 

down. 
But favoring Fortune still smiled upon Brown ; 
The song that she sang was so sweet it could 

drown 
The footfalls of swift-coming Change. 

One day from the mansion door slowly there 

stepped, 
In crepe and in sable, the mourners who wept 
The loss of a loved one who peacefully slept 
Unheeding life's shadow or sun. 

And Bennette rode forth, but he rode all alone, 
In a coach, black and glossy, for brilliantly shone 
The sunlight, as mocking the life that had flown. 
While raven plumes nodded above him. 

Adown the broad avenue sounded the tread 
Of horses, slow pacing, that carried the dead 
To a city whence life and its conflicts have fled, 
Whose portals are darkness and silence. 

His home was one-chambered, and lowly in 
place ; 

There ne'er would he shudder, nor feel the dis- 
grace, 

Nor ever complain — ^though the poor of his race 
Should lie down to slumber beside him. 

Ere yet from the mansion the shadow of gloom 
Had lifted, another, as heavy a doom, 
Was o'er it suspended ; the roseate bloom 
Of health from the baby departed. 
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So rapid the progress the malady made 
TTie parents grew anxious, and sorely dismayed, 
For the skillful physician who came to their aid 
Could give them no comforting promise. 

They must wait the dread crisis, and hope — ^that 

was all. 
The baby was restless, and often would call 
For some one, or something ; again it would fall 
Into fitful and feverish sleep. 

When it wakened, it eagerly scanned every face, 
And crying, resented the slightest embrace. 
"I think," said the doctor, "the people and place, 
Somehow, appear strange to the child. 

"It misses some one who has had it in care. 
This grieving incessant, this fretting will wear 
Its strength away soon." Then the maid, with 
an air 
Of sorrow, her folly confessed. 

The parents, astonished at what she had done. 
Refrained from discussion, reproof there was 

none; 
But the doctor spoke sternly : "The life of your 

son 
Demands that the grandmother come." 

Supported by crutches, and trembling, she came 
And bent o'er the baby, and called it by name. 
The sound of her voice, as a breeze kindles flame, 
Brought a smile to the little one's face. 

The child in her lap very gently was laid ; 

It clasped her hand tightly, as if 'twere afraid 
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That again she would leave it, while sleep^ long 
delayed, 
Returned with its magical balm. 

The hours that are darkest come just before 

dawn ; 
And Hope's cheering pledges seemed almost 

withdrawn 
For days ere the critical danger was gone, 
And they knew that the baby would live. 

Life, nearing its sunset, held naught to annoy 
The grandmother now ; but it deepened her joy 
That oft at her side played the beautiful boy. 
And prattled in musical tones. 

One morning they missed him, not seeing him 

creep 
To her room up the stairs that were winding and 

steep. 
But found him at last ; he was soundly asleep, 
And safe in her sheltering arms. 

She too was asleep, with her head bending down 
Till silver locks fell on the bright golden crown ; 
And gazing upon them, a Bennette, or Brown, 
Attempted to take him away. 

But the poor, wrinkled fingers were rig^d and 

cold ; 
The still loving clasp they could scarcely unfold ; 
Life's grief and unrest, "as a tale that is told," 
Had ended in infinite peace. 
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II 

RURAL RHYMES 



THE COUNTRY COUSIN 

The gossipy breeze 

Was chatting to please 
The little blue violet under the trees. 

Gay pictures he drew. 

And eloquent grew, 
Describing her cousins, the pansies he knew. 

To a wonderful sight, 

A scene of delight, 
These same city cousins were taken last night. 

'Midst gossamer lace 

They nestled in place 
On the breast of a woman with beautiful face. 

In shimmer and sheen. 

She shone as a queen. 
So stately her bearing, so graceful her mien. 

Exquisite perfume 

Pervaded the room 
Where, swinging like censers, were garlands ofi 
bloom. 

The hours had been fleet, 

For merrily feet 
Were tripping to measures enchantingly sweet. 

No tongue could e'er tell 

Though it spoke from a bell, 
The rapturous sound of the orchestra's swell. 

Away the breeze flew 

As he bade her adieu — 
Of what she was thinking he cared not, nor knew. 

On pleasure intent. 

No malice he meant, 
Yet thistles he scattered wherever he went 
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To her it occurred 

No music she heard 
Save tinkle of streamlet and carol of bird ; 

No electrical light 

E'er dazzled her sight, 
She saw only moonlight and starlight at night. 

Sore-hearted, distressed. 

The violet pressed 
More deeply the thorn he had thrust in her breast. 

She, scornful, looked down 

On her one-colored gown. 
And envied her beautiful cousins in town. 

Their dresses she knew 

Were brilliant in hue, 
Hers being forever plain indigo-blue ; 

Their bright, sparkling faces. 

And city-bred graces 
Assured them a welcome in Fashion's high places. 

So sad was her lot. 

Her joys she forgot. 
Though bright were her blessings, she valued 
£em not; 

But worst of it all. 

No chance could befall 
By which she, like pansies, could go to a ball. 

When, grewsome and gray. 

The night stole away. 
Her wet face she lifted to greet the new day. 

Perhaps the sun knew 

She had cried the night through. 
As he kissed off the tear-drops, and called them 
all dew. 
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Some people came near, 

Two lovers, 'twas clear ; 
If they did not see her, what might she not hear? 

She playfully tried 

Her presence to hide. 
Deep down in the grasses that grew by her side. 

They soon went away, 

But gossipers say 
They picked every violet during their stay. 

The breeze came to call 

That night, and learned all — 
She had gone to a wedding instead of a ball ! 



WHEN I AM TIRED 

I homeward plod my weary way. 
Like plowman, poetized by Gray ; 
At supper time my wife repeats 
The troubles that a house-wife meets. 
The hired girl is getting slack. 
And things are going all to rack ; 
Reminds me of a pressing debt 
And ugly things Fd fain forget 
When I am tired. 

My giddy g^rls and romping boys 
Disturb me with their boisterous noise ; 
To get an hour of restful quiet, 
If I by force should quell the riot. 
From out the room they whimpering go,- 
One comforts them in accents low: 
"Now, never mind, stay here with ma. 
You know you must not bother pa, 
When he is tired." 
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Unto my paper now I turn 
In wider fields the news to learn^ 
But all the tidings, simmered down, 
That come from city and from town, 
Are rampant crime and politics. 
Abuse, corruption, scheming tricks. 
I'd like to fling it in the fire 
And brand the editor a liar 

When I am tired. 

Not mine the restful sleep of youth; 
Neuralgia probes a hollow tooth. 
Rheumatics keeps me long awake 
When all my joints and muscles ache. 
And if I turn or twist about, 
A pesky bed-slat tumbles out; 
I count the clock's recurring strokes, 
And envy easy-going folks, 

When I am tired. 

'Tis then each imp from Satantown 
Finds where I've left the fences down, 
And on the foot-board sits and grins 
And twits me of my many sins. 
Sometime with some big devil nigh, 
'Twill be my luck to "up and die." 
The priest may laud, the bell may toll. 
But Beelzebub will get my soul 
When I am tired ! 
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THE APPLE TREE 

An apple tree grew by the garden wall. 
Straight and ^rifty, and sturdy and tall ; 
Twas optimistic beyond a doubt, 
For it shook its pink-white blossoms out. 
And daily the humming, marauding bees 
Hived the honey they stole from these. 
And all who saw it could but agree 
Twas a promising, high-grade apple tree. 

All summer the boughs were hanging down. 
With a weight of fruit like a heavy crown ; 
The frolicsome wind came by one day 
And coaxed the apples to come and play ; 
It shook the limbs to loosen their hold, 
And under the tree they merrily rolled. 
And scarcely a dozen the autumn found 
Luscious, and juicy, and ripe and sound. 

If plan and purpose develop and grow 
To perfect fruit, though the winds may blow 
They must tightly cling in spite of all — 
The weak and worthless easily fall. 
The world its bitterest taunt will fling 
If unfulfilled the pledge of spring. 
The ripened fruit, not the bloom, will be 
The test of the worth of the apple tree. 
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THE MINISTER'S WOOING 

" Tis well to woo, 'tis well to wed," 

For saint as well as sinner ; 
"Who lacks a wife," the preacher said, 

•'May often lack a dinner." 
And so he laid down "Baxter's Rest," 

And hitched into the carriage 
His faithful horse, and donned his "best" 

To try his luck in marriage. 

Sweet Katie Kyle was spinning tow, 

And fast her wheel was humming. 
When glancing through the window low. 

She saw the preacher coming. 
He said that she must put aside 

The spinning-wheel, nor dally. 
But get her shawl and take a ride 

With him adown the valley. 

The autumn blast the trees had shorn. 

The squirrels, too, were gnawing 
The nuts ; and crows, from shocks of com. 

Across the fields were cawing. 
Although his heart was brave and strong. 

And feared no fate before him. 
He felt the while he drove along, 

A tremor creeping o'er him. 

He could have met in fierce debate 

Each form of priestly error. 
Or even shared John Roger's fate 

Without a sign of terror. 
His stout heart trembled at his task. 

Each niche with fear was filling ; 
He longed to know, but dared not ask 

If Katharine "was willing." 
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They passed a cider-mill, and fate 

Ordained, though hard at labor, 
Young Seth should have a word with Kate, 

His very charming neighbor. 
He smiled, and raised his palm-leaf hat. 

The moment he espied her ; 
The preacher stopped his horse to chat, 

And have a drink of cider. 

Old Deacon White came down the road, 

In tones sonorous calling. 
To guide his oxen with the load 

Of pumpkins they were hauling. 
He saw them there, and drew aside 

The minister, to mention 
Some pious project, cut and dried. 

Demanding his attention. 

Thus Seth and Kate were left alone, 

To entertain each other, 
And talk of days long years agone. 

When they had played together. 
They watched the sparkling cider foam. 

As in the bin 'twas flowing, 
Where Katie's face reflected shone 

In youthful beauty glowing. 

Seth told her that when last he saw 

That cider bin reflect her — 
Both youngsters small — they used a straw 

To sip the sparkling nectar. 
They laughed, then spoke of later years, — 

And all those years had brought them ; 
How many lessons read through tears. 

Experience had taught them. 
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What more was said, they thought 'twere well 

To very softly utter ; 
For it would set, should some one tell, 

The neighbors all a-flutter. 
The preacher found them talking still. 

Nor slow was he discerning 
That luck as well as cider-mill 

For him had fast been turning. 

Go forth, ye temperance workers, go. 

Put fortfi your best endeavor, 
And fearless fight your fiercest foe, 

For ye shall conquer ever. 
With valiant hearts march side by side, 

And fling your banners wider. 
For oh, the parson lost his bride 

While treating her to cider! 



APRIL GREETING 

Little foolish April, 
With your cap and bells. 

Skipping through the meadows. 
Running through the dells ; 

Spreading mossy carpets 
Over fields and hills, 

Turning on the faucets 
For a thousand rills. 

Sleepy buds are waking 

When they hear you shout ; 
Forest trees are shaking 

Leafy greetings out. 
Honey bees are humming; 

Birds from bush and tree 
Sing that sunmier's coming, 

When your face they see. 
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Frisky, foolish April, 

Do not be so sure 
That your stock of sunshine 

Always will endure. 
Chilly winds will make folks 

Shiver and complain, 
And they'll call you fickle 

At a dash of rain. 



HOW THE SUNFLOWER CAME 

Oh, never a bugle the great Sun blew 
But he kissed tfie Earth, and her lord she knew. 
The green grass hastened o'er prairie and lea. 
And rolled in the meadows, a billowy sea ; 
With spears upraised, as a foe to meet. 
Sprang bristling ranks of the corn and wheat ; 
Dauntless, and ready for battle they stood. 
Like Robin Hood in the good greenwood. 
And only the poplar, in silver gray, 
Discarded the green of the world's array. 

Queen Nature said, "You are fresh and sweet, 

But verdant beauty is incomplete ; 

We'll wreathe with flowers this world of ours. 

And make it delightful as Eden's bowers." 

Her Maids of Honor obedient flew, 

Impatient to scatter the crystal dew, 

And a thousand objects to fashion well. 

From the ruSled pink to the lily's bell; 

And Iris came from the summer skies 

To tint the flowers with her matchless dyes. 
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The grateful Earth to the maidens gave 
The roots, the slips, and the bulbs to save. 
Declaring that ever there should be room 
Midst the vernal green for a flower to bloom. 
The Wild Wind paused in her wayward flight. 
And watched them sorting the blossoms bright, 
Then nearer drew, and before they knew, 
She snatched a flower, and away she flew. 
The maids brimmed over with maidenly wrath. 
As they lingered long in the garden path. 

" Twas a stately blossom she stole," they said, 
"That hoyden Wind with the tousled head !" 
Then Slander, screening her serpent mien 
In whispers, stealthily slipped between: 
"They say there is Indian blood in her veins, — 
She is fit for naught but the western plains ; 
Her lawless brothers we long have known. 
Impetuous Blizzard, and swift Cyclone; 
She would better stay where the coyote howls, 
Where the bison roams, and the panther prowls." 

But never a rush did the Wild Wind care, 

And she laughed while tossing her tangled hair ; 

O'er vales and meadows and prairie lands 

She scattered seeds from her nut-brown hands. 

The Sun looked down when he heard her shout ; 

As he shot, like arrows, his beams about. 

He cried, "O Wind, I will godfather be. 

If you will christen your flower for me !" 

And since, where the Wind made its madcap race. 

To the Sun a sunflower turns its face. 
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PUMPKIN BUTTER 

When through field and forest 

Winds of autumn steal. 
Thrifty farmers' kitchens 

Busy scenes reveal; 
Countless strings of apples 

Hang like ^rlands there, 
And the cannmg mania 

Rages everywhere. 
While the restless housewives 

Work and scold and splutter, 
I will tell how Hannah 

Makes her pumpkin butter. 

O'er the rolling uplands. 

In the early morn. 
Where the men are gathered, 

Briskly husking com. 
Trips the .comely damsel. 

Meeting on her way 
Ralph, the handsome farmer. 

Who, the gossips say, 
Means some day to wed her, 

And her heart-strings flutter. 
She is seeking pumpkins 

For her pumpkin butter. 

Cheerful is the kitchen. 

And the firelight's glow 
Glints from brazen kettle 

Swinging to and fro. 
Now a sudden snow-shower 

Fills the frosty air; 
Simple hearted Hannah 

Sees a vision fair — 
Ralph with prancing ponies 

And a dashing cutter, — 
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As she pares the pumpkins 
For her pumpkin butter. 

True, from him, the maiden 

Never yet has heard 
The momentous question, 

That a single word 
Will suffice to answer, 

Yet she thinks she knows 
That the time draws nearer 

When he will propose. 
Life is what we make it, 

And while many mutter, 
Hannah, hopeful hearted. 

Stirs her pumpkin butter. 

Through the door a neighbor 

Comes to make a call ; — 
Talks about the weather. 

And the health of all ; 
Says a girl like Hannah 

Must have lots of beaux, — 
Laughs to see the maiden 

Blushing like the rose. 
In the wide-mouthed kettle. 

Yellow geysers sputter. 
And the woman stooping. 

Tastes the pumpkin butter. 

Then she tells the story. 

Current in the town, 
There's to be a wedding ! 

Ralph and Susie Brown 
Join dieir hands next Sunday 

At the church for life — 
He will get a treasure 

When he gets his wife; 
She intends to be there 
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And see the ribbons flutter, — 
Curious, careless Hannah 
Leaves her pumpkin butter. 

Neighbor folds her knitting, 

Passes through the door, 
As the stricken maiden 

Sinks upon the floor. 
Life, alas, is dreary, 

When its hopes are fled. 
Sweetest buds of promise 

Withered lie and dead ! 
Moaning, for her anguish 

Tears could never utter, 
Hannah, lonely Hannah, 

Bums her pumpkin butter! 

THE GARDEN GATE 

The children all had gone that day 
To Forepaugh's famous show; 

She had no one with whom to play, 
And she had cried to go. 

She was too little, they had said, — 

So she must stay at home instead. 

They'd not be back till very late; 

She knew not what to do ; 
She stood before the garden gate 

And peeped the palings through. 
Within she saw a lovely sight. 
But that high gate was fastened tight 

Then carefully she tried to climb. 
Nor thought of fall or scratch; 

But oh, it took so long a time 
For her to raise the latch. 
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And when the gate swung open wide, 
She laughed outright, — she was inside. 

How could a garden fail to please 

Where cunning cradles hide 
Such soft and tender baby-peas, 

Close-sleeping side by side? 
The blossoms, too, had aprons, quite 
Like little girls in pink and white. 

The currants, coral clusters hung; 

The bean vines twined around 
Such great, high poles, then graceful swung; 

While squash vines on the ground 
Ran in and out, and 'round about, — 
The yellow beauties peeping out. 

One pudgy-shaped, a crook-neck'd prize. 

With scarce a head at all. 
She caught up quick with dancing eyes. 

And hugged it like a doll. 
And having found a new playmate, 
She scampered through the garden gate. 

"Oh, dear! Just see what she has done!" 

Each plant cried in affright, 
"What shall we do? We cannot run. 

Our feet are tied so tight ; 
Ere help shall come, 'twill be too late — 
She did not shut the garden gate !" 

And, oh, — 'tis awful to relate,— 

A wild, marauding band 
Came rushing through that open gate. 

And naught could it withstand; 
It had the garden in its power. 
And ruined it within an hour. 
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That night we bent above her bed — 
She cried out in her sleep — 

Her cheeks were wet by teardrops shed 
In baby-sorrow deep; 

These sobbing words her lips let fall: 

"They didn't scold the pigs at all!" 



CASH VALUE 

A thrush in a hedge, and a crow on a fence 
Were arguing over income and expense ; 
One throat held a song, while the other claimed 
sense. 

CROW. 

Just look at these useless wild blossoms and 

plants, 
They should be potatoes. As prices advance 
Vegetation could settle this bugbear, finance. 
Then there is your singing, you carol all day. 
But trills help no farmer to harvest his hay; 
There is no money in it, no profit, no pay. 

THRUSH. 

There's a lovely old legend — 'tis possibly true — 
That when the gate opened and Adam passed 

through. 
Some flower-seeds from Eden the pitying winds 

blew. 
Birds sing not for praise, 'tis the folks who 

begin it 
By lauding the lays of the lark and the linnet. 
Do you think people live for the money there's 

in it? 
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CROW. 

For either the money or what it will bring ; 
They can't live without it, which means the same 

thing; 
Mankind are the subjects, and Money is king. 
Earth's alchemic test — I'm not speaking of 

Heaven — 
Is the power, if you please, the ability given 
To so use a dollar 'twill bring you back seven. 

THRUSH. 

If God cared for nothing but riches or gold — 
Since Beauty is worthless that cannot be sold — 
The children would look like the grown-up, the 

old; 
No rainbows in heaven, no blossoms on earth. 
No fragrance, no music, no pleasure, no mirth. 
No star-begemmed zone would this planet en- 
girth. 

CROW. 

Unpractical people will lower their noses, 
And gush o'er the perfume of pinks and of roses ; 
But they'd starve if the gardens grew nothing but 

posies. 
For a thing merely pleasing I've not the least 

use; 
Its value in market, or what 'twill produce. 
Is its right to existence — ^its only excuse. 

THRUSH. 

I'm glad that our world is with loveliness rife. 
The pleasing, the pretty things sweeten one's life ; 
They lighten the burden, and lessen the strife. 
God made the earth charming. He keeps it still 
new, 
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It belongs to us all, there is gold for the few ; 
Dew might as well sparkle — ^it's just as good 
dew! 

CROW. 

You argue as women do — ^stick to your text! 
No wonder that husbands so often are vexed ; 
I can but conjecture what you will say next. 
But closing I'll say, in defense of my "caws," 
A check is worth only the money it draws ; 
There's a bounty on crows — if you'll look up' the 
laws. 

The thrush hung his head, he had nothing to say. 
For no one for thrushes a nickel will pay. 
And I missed his sweet song all the long summer 
day. 



LITTLE FOXES 

In the home one morning 

Mischief was to pay. 
Every one felt out of sorts. 

Discord ruled the day. 
Grandpa's glasses disappeared. 

Papa got a dun ; 
Lulu tried on auntie's rings — 

Lost the choicest one. 

Freddie cut off all the curls 

Of his sister's doll ; 
Tommy broke the looking-glass, 

Tossing up his ball. 
Mama sharply spoke to Jane 

When she burned the bread ; 
And the naughty children went 

Supperless to bed. 
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Little jars and jangles, 

Trifling though they are, 
In the hearts of near-akin, 

Leave a lasting scar. 
Bright-eyed, frisky foxes. 

Tiny teeth have they. 
Yet they gnaw the tender vines, 

Seemingly in play. 

Watch the little foxes, 

Drive them all away; 
Or the luscious, purple grapes 

We shall miss some day ; 
Miss the joy of loving. 

And the balm of peace ; 
Where such mischief-makers come. 

Heartaches never cease. 



WHEN THE COOK GOT CROSS 

The cook's bad temper had got on top ; 

She soused and twisted and flung the mop 

Down on the floor with a flip flap flop. 

She punched and pushed to get it clean ; 

As she backed herself in vigorous mien, 

Her mop handle went through the kitchen screen. 

Ragged and jagged the hole it tore ; 
She stopped, and soberly scanned the door. 
Then rougher and tougher she scrubbed the floor. 
As soon as her kitchen was "neat as a pin," 
She went to the oven and peeping within, 
Rose with a smile that was almost a grin. 

She saw a sight to gladden her eyes, 

A row of delicious pumpkin pies. 

As yellow as skies when sunlight dies. 

They were creamy and steamy, spicy and sweet, 
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Possessing a charm two senses to greet, 
Aroma and flavor, that promised a treat. 

She placed them all on the pantry shelf, 
With never a thought of a pilfering elf, — 
She wanted a taste of those pies herself. 
At night when the cook was fast asleep. 
With wriggle and twist, a crawl and a creep 
One entered that hole with a purpose deep. 

He ran away with a skip and a bound. 
Under the house, where safe and sound. 
He slept till another night came round. 
He found the pie placed there all right. 
Over the top was a powder white 
As fine hoar frost on a winter's night. 

Ere morning dawned, there came a cry; 
That little rodent was fated to die 
For hunger appeased by a poisoned pie. 
'Twas not by chance, as the dice we toss. 
The rat's distress, and the table's loss, — 
The cause of it all was — ^the cook got cross ! 
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THE STEPMOTHER 

She's a conscientious hen, 

Who has trouble now and then, 
When her turkeys will not heed her voice at all ; 

She may fuss and she may scratch, 

They're a most ungrateful batch, 
For they run off if they hear a gobbler call. 

They are growing strong and tall, 

She can never brood them all. 
Though she spreads like an umbrella every night ; 

Hers is an uncertain seat 

When they lift her off her feet. 
In the orchard I just saw a woeful sight : 

She was running here and there, 

Qucking loud in her despair. 
Not a single little step-child could be found. 

Those small turkeys were not dead, — 

They were perched high overhead; 
In a tree-top they were roosting safe and sound ! 
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Ill 

COMMEMORATIONS 



THE OLD HOUSE BY THE PINE 

A stranded hulk, where boats go by 

On Time's unresting river, 
An old house stands ; a pine tree nigh 
Gives forth an almost human cry 
Whene'er its branches quiver. 

"Old house, 'tis time to go, — 
You've tried to baffle Fate! 
Why should you care to wait 
When Time has used you so ? 

" 'Neath sunken roof and moss-grown eaves, 

Through broken windows peering. 
You ask each autumn's falling leaves 
If Death will not unbind his sheaves 
With buds at spring's appearing. 

Old house, why question so? 
Youth brought to you his bride — 
She long since left his side. 
She'll not return you know. 

"The little ones their arms caressed. 

The merry lads and lassies. 
Have flown like birds from last year's nest ; 
One by a distant sea doth rest, 
And one 'neath prairie grasses. 
The fading sunset glow 
Makes shadows deep and vast. 
And you are crumbling fast. 
Old house, 'tis time to go! 

"The stranger, in the street astir. 

Your very presence scorning, 
Knows not how sweet, how dear you were ; 
Each inmate was a worshiper. 

And brought you love's adorning. 
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Old house, 'tis time to go ! 
Why should you longer wait ? 
*Tis bitter coM, and late, 
And graves are 'neath the snow !*' 



A LITTLE GIRL'S BIRTHDAY 

I've something sweet to tell you, and the children 

all may hear; 
For this is just the brightest day of all the happy 

year. 
Eight years ago, this very day, a little baby came 
To maice her folks a visit, and she didn't have a 

name; 
She didn't have a bit of hair, nor any teeth, I've 

heard ; 
She didn't know our language, for she couldn't 

speak a word; 
Nor had she walked a single step upon her 

dainty feet 
Since she came out of Paradise, where all is pure 

and sweet 
They say the angels brought her, and I guess it 

must be so ; 
She says she can't remember — ^it was so long ago. 

From out the leafy tree tops I hear the birdies 

trill ; 
" 'Tis cherry time and berry time, and something 

sweeter still !" 
I hear the star-eyed daisies that deck the dewy 



Tell all the purple violets the secret as I pass ; 

Like princesses in royal robes, the stately holly- 
hocks 

Bow gracefully their queenly heads in confi- 
dential talks 



With butterfly and bumble bee, for all have this 

to say. 
That little Princess Carol is eight years old 

today! 

BABY GRACE 

Have you seen our baby Grace? 

Did she trusting come to you. 
While her blue eyes scanned your face, — 

Eyes like pansies wet with dew? 
Did you fail to therein trace 

Light of Eden shining through? 

Baby Grace, winsome Grace, 
Keep the dimples in thy face. 
Let the fleeting years depart, 
Stay forever as thou art. 

Did her rosebud lips e'er press 

Velvet kisses on your own? 
Did she cling in close caress, 

Fearing to be left alone? 
We should love our darling less 

If she were a maiden grown. 

For the rosebuds, fresh and sweet, 

Full blown roses are too soon ; 
Rippling rills the river meet, 

Dewy mornings turn to noon, — 
Stay, O Time, thy foot-steps fleet. 

Grant us but this little bcM3n ! 

Baby Grace, winsome Grace, 

Keep the dimples in thy face. 

Let the fleeting years depart. 

Stay forever as thou art. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦« 
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Have you seen our baby Grace? 

Did you know an angel bright 
Kissed the roses from her face, 

Leaving lilies pure and white, 
Clasped her in his close embrace. 

Bore her to a world of light? 

Precious darling, still the same. 
What is now thine angel name? 
In that high and holy place. 
Do they call thee, "Baby Grace?" 



THE OLD BEECH TREE 

(At the entrance to the burial-ground at Burgh 
Hill, Ohio, for many years stood an old beech 
tree. The building used both as church and 
school-house, was just south of it. The tree was 
blown down a few weeks after the school-house 
was moved away.) 

When young Eighteen Hundred was only six- 
teen, 
A beech tree was tossing its foliage green. 
Making a pleasant and bountiful shade 
Just in the place where the school-children played. 
Down where the winding brook merrily flowed 
Through the green meadow and over the road. 
Were Obed, and Nelson, Philander and Sam, 
All busy as beavers, constructing a dam ; 
By Schoolmaster Gibbs they were summoned 

away. 
And punished, perchance, if they tarried to play ; 
With might, pedagogic, a scepter swung he — 
A switch that he cut from that many-limbed tree. 
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When strong Eighteen Hundred was fifty years 

old, 
Those boys were far scattered, — some digging 

for gold; 
But under the beech tree the scene was the same, 
As year followed year, for the school-children 

came. 
'Twas loyal and loving, it tenderly threw 
Still wider its shadow as older it grew. 
And all the long night time a watch it would 

keep 
O'er the soon-wearied ones who were lying 

asleep. 
Full many a story that tree could have told 
Of the crumbling brick building, decrepit and 

old. 
Of sermons from pulpit, imposing and high. 
Of heart-broken mourners who weeping passed 

by; 
And sounds through the windows came out to the 

tree 
Of "the master" expounding the great "Rule of 

Three." 
When Rice was instructor, according to rule. 
They sang what they learned at "Geography 

School." 

As swiftly as swallows the fleet summers flew; 
They tore down the old, and they builded the 

new. 
'Twas the prettiest school house we ever had 

seen. 
The walls were so white, and the yard was so 

green; 
And the little folks all were delighted, we know. 
With a lovely, new teacher, whose name was 

Miss Snow. 
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At noon, cuddled down at the foot of the tree. 
Some child, with its dinner, you always could 

see. 
Discuss or deny it, this truth must prevail. 
That never the school-children's appetites fail. 
The cherries and strawberries ripened for them. 
And raspberries fitted a timothy stem ; 
While better than caramels ever could be 
Were the three-cornered nuts that were found on 

the tree. 
Like mice or like chipmunks they nibbled at will 
Their candied sweet-flag, or their fennel, or dill. 

Some urchin was always perched high in the tree, 
To show what a venturesome climber was he ; 
A fresh willow whistle he trilled where he sat, 
Or hung from a limb like a young acrobat 
As fair as the children who sat on the ground 
Were the many-hued blossoms they scattered 

around ; 
There were roses, and pinks of a delicate hue. 
And lilacs, and violets — wintergreens, too; 
Though thistles wore daggers, and burdocks 

would sting. 
Their well-guarded blossoms the children would 

bring. 
And make silken parasols fit for a queen. 
And dainty wee baskets all crimson and green. 
Deep riddles were guessed, there were queer 

stories told — 
The marvelous stories that never grow old. 
Then soft was the rustle of leaves overhead. 
And the tree listened slily to hear what they said. 
Sometimes o'er the hearers a silence there fell. 
As if an enchantress had woven a spell ; 
And when by some question the hush had been 

broken. 



They all smiled their thanks to the one who had 

spoken. 
To their feet some would spring, and a rope they 

would fling, 
And as high as the leafy boughs merrily swing. 

How many the games they invented and played 
In the old tree's inviting and sheltering shade ! 
'Twas "Chickory, Chi<5ory, Crany, Crow !" 
That was the little girls' game, as you know. 
Their brothers, and others, were "Cracking the 

Whip," 
All wheeling, yet struggling, for fear they would 

trip; 
The feet that were fleetest insured the best luck. 
In "Chasing the Squirrel," and "Drowning the 

Duck." 
The laughter was merry, and joyous the shout, 
And nobody doubted that school was "let out." 
The leaves of the beech tree all fluttered in glee, 
To see how delighted the children could be. 

Like wheels that keep turning the swift seasons 

rolled. 
And thirty years later, that house had grown old ; 
The district divided — ^they moved it away, 
The scholars no longer came there for their 

play; 
And saddest of all the sad days it had known. 
The beech tree was dying, deserted and lone. 
There came a fierce tempest, it tottered and fell — 
The friend that had sheltered the children so well. 
'Twas shattered in trunk, it was broken in limb ; 
We looked at the wreck, and our eyes became 

dim. 
Not strange it grew feeble, no wonder 'twas 

dead. 
It had lived while the years of a century sped! 
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The wcM-ld it is wide, and we wander away. 
But our tfaouglits flutter home wheresoever we 

stray; 
New faces, new places have never b^^iled 
From what we so tenderly loved as a child. 
When at last we shall stand by the clear jasper 

sea, 
ShaO we have forgotten that much-beloved tree? 



A CASKET OF GEMS 

(Lines written upon receiving from its author, 
Andrew Downing, a copy of "The Trumpeters, 
and Other Poems.") 

Come see these gems which rest secure 

Within this dainty casket placed; 
What though it hold no Kohinoor 

That e'er a monarch's crown hath graced, 
Each tiny jewel mind hath caught. 

And treasured from the circling years, 
The cut and polished gems of thought 

Sun-kissed, and some bedewed with tears. 

When beauty's evanescent dyes 

Were fettered in the petaled flower 
They fading fled; enshrined in skies 

They vanished with each changing hour. 
Their fitful fleetness naught could stay 

Until imprisoned in a gem 
They live and scintillate for aye 

In earth's imperial diadem. 

When first was seen "A Summer Night," 
Star-crowned, enrobed in sapphire-blue. 

The sea waves sparkled with delight. 
And still retain her chosen hue. 
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This topaz types "The Oriole," 

Alike they sunset colors hold 
When Day, departing, on her scroll 

Writes "Au revoiP' in molten gold. 

When Aphrodite left the wave, 

From coral halls of ocean blue. 
This string of pearls to earth she gave 

To match "The Daisy," and "The Dew." 
From sylvan haunts "The Red Bird" came, 

The "crimson shuttle" flew to thee. 
And in thy palm a prisoned flame — 

A pyrope — shall thy captive be. 

No iridescent rainbow's arch, 

No roseate tint of ocean shells 
Pales fronded fern or tasseled larch — 

The emerald beauty of "The Dells." 
A ruby holds, nor half conceals 

The blood drops whence life-currents start, — 
In "Gretchen's Baby" art reveals 

The throbbings of the human heart. 

O diamond, veil thy luster rare, 

Thou wanderer from a purer shore ! 
Thy sister star-beams cluster there. 

An aureole for "Leonore." 
Where interlacing veinings run 

Their secrets deep moss-agates hold ; 
They mask the "Twilight" as a nun 

Whose shadow steals across the wold. 

These amber beads my fancy links 

To dreams that make my pulses thrill ; 

They live, they breathe, but like "The Sphinx," 
Their mystery is unriddled still ! 

An opal's changing tints will show 
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If grief or danger threaten thee ; 
Twill herald weal, 'twill presage woe, 
This sibyl gem of "Destiny." 



LOYALTY 

(Verses written upon reading a speech deliv- 
ered by ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, 
during the presidential campaign of 1896, in 
which occurred the following passage : 

"The Republican party cannot con- 
struct a platform upon which I am un- 
willing to stand** 
"Loyal till death !" O bell ringer, hoary. 

Ring from each turret a paean sublime, 
Till arch and nave shall re-echo the story 

Down the long aisles in the Temple of Time. 
Low sweep the centuries, heavy wings laden. 

Bear songs of triumph o'er pain and the grave ; 
Bound to the stake stood the Scotch Martyr 
Maiden, 
Fearless of death by the cold, creeping wave. 

Savanarola with error had striven. 

In bigotry's teeth long the truth he had hurled, 
Till lurid flames leaping bore upward to heaven 

A soul that was sent to enlighten the world. 
As from the crater's mouth pours the red lava, 

So rushed to glory Thermopylae's brave ; 
So the Six Hundred, at famed Balaklava, 

Stopped not to question, but rode to the grave. 

Down from the past, with its heroes, ideal. 
Come we to stand on the plain of today ; 

Find we a faith as devoted, as real. 
Daring, enduring its auto-da-fef 

Ay, there is one, and he truly is regal 
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In his allegiance to party and clan; 
One mighty in thought-flight as soareth the eagle, 
Scorning each danger his vision can scan. 

He dreams not of slumber — ^though soft be its 
pillow. 
He girds on his sword, and prepares for the 
fight; 
He'll sail with his ship as she . mounts the wild 
billow, 
Or anchors in calm, or meets tempest at night. 
His soul to her fortunes for life he is linking, 
That league with his heart's warmest blood he 
will sign ; 
He quaffs off the pledge in the beaker he's drink- 
ing, 
Though brackish and bitter the dregs of the 
wine. 

"Loyal till death!" No fickle emotion 

Pulsates a heart that is constant as thine. 
Thy questionless faith, and unswerving devotion 

Merit a worthier, holier shrine. 
May the hopes that inspire thee ne'er prove evan- 
escent, 

Nor vanish in vapor the cause of thy care; 
False as 'tis fleeting — "a dream iridescent" — 

Mirage of the desert to lure to despair ! 
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AT RIVERSIDE 

(When the location for the tomb of General 
Grant was selected, at Riverside, there was, at 
the northern extremity of the grounds, a small 
monument bearing the inscription : 

"To the memory of an amiable child, 
St Clare Pollock, who died in 1797, in 
the afth year of his age'* 
The authorities in charge offered to remove the 
body elsewhere, and give it Christian burial, but 
no person came forward to claim kinship, or in- 
terest, and the grave, at Mrs. Grant's request, 
was left undisturbed.) 

A little child — ^whose tender feet 

Life's rugged pathways had not trod. 
Whose baby brow felt kisses sweet — 

A broken bud, was borne to God. 
How love essayed his life to save, 

How hearts were anguished when he died! 
What bitter tears bedewed his grave — 

That little grave at Riverside ! 

A hundred years have passed, and still 

We trace his name upon the stone 
While fancy fain a void would fill. 

And tell us why he sleeps alone. 
Today, a world in reverence |^ve — 

Unitedly, though seas divide, — 
Its homage to a warrior brave 

Who sleeps in peace at Riverside. 

A century of rain and sun 

Must pass ere blooms the aloe flower ; 
Great lives are rare ; and grandly one 
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O'er lesser peaks was seen to tower. 
His laurel wreath was nobly won, 

Nor any flower of fame denied; 
When his allotted work was done, 

They laid him down at Riverside. 

While age on age shall roll away, 

With glory crowned, for deeds sublime, 
One name shall live, — and one decay 

'Neath the corroding touch of Time. 
Extremes commingle in the tomb, 

The great and humble there abide. 
Oh bud unblown, oh aloe's bloom, — 

Alike ye sleep at Riverside ! 



A HUNDRED YEARS 

(Written for the Centennial Celebration of the 
settlement of Vernon, Ohio, June 19th, 1798.) 
Come, Memory, take thy golden key 

And open the portals wide ; 
And Legend and History go with thee 

Our wandering steps to guide. 
And everywhere that our feet may stray, 
Well converse hold with the Past, today. 

Where the painter's brush and the poet's rhyme 
And the sculptor's matchless grace 

Have wrought on the adamant walls of time, 
Nor mildew nor rust deface ; 

We'll view the struggles, the smiles and tears, 

The pictured scenes of a hundred years. 

There came from New England a sturdy band 

To a country wild and rude ; 
They tilled the soil — ^'twas a goodly land. 
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In the forest solitude 
The strokes of the ax the echoes woke 
Not far from the wigwam's curling smoke. 

The housewife watched from the cabin door— 

'Twas a cabin of log^ and small ; 
Her babies played on the, puncheon floor, 

And God watched over them all; 
For the growl of bear, and the panther's crjr 
In the night-time, told there was danger nigh. 

Where the fisher boy sought a sheltered. npok 

By the P3miatuning*s brink, 
With a timid step, and a starded look. 

Came tfie fleet, wild deer to drink, — 
And there flashed a glance from its liquid eyes. 
As if of sorrow and keen surprise. 

Perchance the soul of the wild deer knew — 
And the danger quickened its breath — 

That the white man's tread as it brushed the dew 
Brought evermore peril and death. 

For the wild and free must soon give place 

To the onward march of a conquering race. 

The treasures were few that the pioneers brought. 

Of wealth there was no pretense ; 
The code, and the creed, to the children taught 

Were honor and common sense. 
For never was humble and love-built nest 
Too crowded to welcome a baby guest. 

Their leader kept vigilant eye on the throng. 
But found all his watching was vain, 

For they hid little Cupid, and brought him along 
With their goods in the emigrant train. 
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The young folks got married, like those in the 

east. 
In the olderi-time fashion, that never has ceased. 

And stalwart men brushed the tears aside 
As they' shoveled the frozen snow, 

Or turned the turf, that the earth might hide 
A loved one's form below. 

And sore hearts knew that sorrow had come 

To the wild frontier to christen it, "Home." 

The century's cycle swung half way round, 

The deer and the Indian fled ; 
By Erie's wave, and on Mexican ground. 

Were buried our patriot dead. 
The forests shrank, and the farms grew wide, 
And peace and plenty had come to abide. 

And stories weird could the gossips tell 

Of the waifs of a dusky race 
Who crept to our door, and of what befell. 

As, shuffled from place to place. 
We aided their flight in the darksome night. 
For liberty's sake, and the cause of right 

The sands ran fast. When a decade passed, 

Came mutterings from afar, — 
A blinding flash, and a deafening crash. 

And a nation rent by war I 
Then the dear home boys, the boys we knew. 
Marched gallantly forth in their coats of blue. 

Alas, when the grass, or the snow grows red 

With the crimson blood of men I 
Alas, for the homes where never the tread 

Of their feet shall sound again ! 
To garland their brows, no cypress we twine. 
But wreathe the laurel and myrtle vine, 
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Slow, step by step, our heritage came 

As a battle is fought and won 
By the rank and file, who, unknown to fame, 

Toil on till the day is done. 
In a web enduring their lives were wrought — 
All honor to labor and earnest thought. 

Each autumn a tree's leaves fade and fall. 

Each springtime it buds anew. 
Till the oak stands tall where it shelters all, — 

Yet slowly the great tree grew. 
For work accomplished, each soul reveres 
The lives and hearts of a hundred years. 



A TRIBUTE 

To Mary Richmond Diehl, who died September 
3rd, 1903. 

A harp-string is broken the symphony ending, — 

Grief falls like a shadow our pathway across ; 
A star has gone out of the blue o'er us bending. 

We grope in the darkness, bemoaning our loss. 
But Memory lingers, assuaging our sorrow ; 

She shows us a sky that no doud shall o'ercast. 
Illuming the present, and gilding the morrow 

With something of glory redeemed from the 
past. 

How precious the lesson our dear friend has 
taught us I 
Unswerving the pathway of duty she trod, — 
Unselfish and loving, rare treasures she brought 
us. 
Unconsciously leading us nearer to God ; 
A daughter devoted, a wife ever tender, 
A sister whose counsel held infinite worth, 
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A soul we invest with an aureole-splendor, 
For service and sacrifice rendered on earth. 

Her nature was social, her sympathies human, — 

She felt the full meaning and sweetness of life ; 
Endowed with the graces that glorify woman. 

Each hour in her presence with pleasure was 
rife. 
No trivial cause could her friendships endanger, 

And warm was her welcome for all who might 
come; 
She held out a hand to the vo3raging stranger, 

Adrift and afar from the harbor of home. 

Her passion for Beauty was vivid and real. 
And every fair object in Nature and Art 
Seemed only a lofty, perfected ideal 
Whose shrine had been built in her innermost 
heart 
Her life was so brief ; but the seeds of her sowing 

Are watered today by the rain of our tears ; 
At length they will waken, be strong in the 
growing. 
With blossoms and fruitage to gladden the 
years. 
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IV 
DRAMATIC PIECES 

AND 

EXERCISES 



THE FAIRY CROWNING 

For seven little girls. The Queen should he seat- 
ed on a throne, moss-covered, and trimmed 
with evergreens and flowers. Her dress, a 
robe of thin, airy white, looped with myrtle or 
any light vine. She should wear a crown and 
carry a wand and a wreath of myrtle. Over 
the center of her forehead should be a silver 
star. 

The fairies should be dressed in white, with 
sashes of green tarletan, spangled with tiny sil- 
ver stars. All should have butterfly-shaped 
wings, made of tarletan drawn over wire bent 
in the proper shape. 

Queen. 

Come, fairies, come; 
The woodland is shady and green ; 

The world is asleep. 

And golden stars keep 
Their watch o'er the throne of your queen. 

Come, fairies, come ; 
The crickets are chirping good night ; 

The little birds rest 

In the warm, cozy nest. 
And fireflies are busy and bright. 

Come, fairies, come ; 
Oh, why should you linger away? 

Your fleet little feet 

Should hasten to meet 
Your Queen, at the close of the day. 

{Enter six Fairies, three at right and three at 
left Running lightly in, they form a semi-cir- 
cle, facing before the throne in the center. They 
salute the Queen as they enter by bowing very 
low.) 
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Queen. 

You loitering elves, 

GiVe account of yourselves! 
I'm weary with waiting tonight. 

At breaking of day 

You fluttered away, 
But what have' you seen in your flight? 

First Fairy. 

I left you this morning, on mischief intent, 

And every bright moment was merrily spent ; 

I pulled an old bachelor's wig from his head ; 

I twisted hard knots in a dressmaker's thread ; 

I tumbled a clergyman's hat in the water, 

And caught on a thorn the long train of his 
daughter; 

I pilfered the notes of a lawyer, while pleading. 

Which tickled the jury and hindered their heed- 
ing; 

I frolicked with school girls, and played the "Old 
Harry;" 

For every one knows me, the Fun-loving Fairy. 

Second Fairy. 

The day was so balmy, the sunshine so warm. 
The blossoms so fragrant, I thought it no harm 
To flutter, bee-fashion, from tulip to rose. 
And sip the sweet nectar their petals enclose. 
The pinks and the poppies were brilliant with 

dew; 
They blushed at my praises and lovelier grew. 
I made me a swing in a nodding harebell ; 
I sailed o'er a lake in a floating nut shell ; 
I rocked me to sleep in a trumpet flower, airy. 
And the busy bees called me the Laziest Fairy. 
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Third Fairy. 
My work through the day has been righting the 

wrong, 
Where virtue was feeble, and wickedness, strong. 
A rich man refused a poor beggar a penny. 
So I stole his purse that contained a great many ; 
He thought that he lost it, but was it not funny. 
That a beggar should find it, who needed the 

money? 
A poor little cripple while crossing a street. 
Was thrown to the pavement by swift horses' 

feet. 
I held to their noses a bunch of sweet clover ; 
They turned just an inch and the danger was 

over. 
Dear Queen, in my heart, to my dreams may I 

carry 
The smile you bestow on a Kind-hearted Fairy? 

Fourth Fairy. 
While roving this morn in a meadow of daisies, 
I heard a gay meadow-lark singing my praises ; 
I dined with a bob-o-link on a ripe cherry ; 
We had for dessert a delicious strawberry ; 
At twilight, in satin and bright diamonds dressed, 
I went to a ball with Sir Robin Redbreast. 
The dancing was graceful, the music was fine ; 
To waltz with Prince Zephyr I could not decline. 
He whispered he loved me, but never could marry 
ho giddy a thing as a Flirt of a Fairy. 

Fifth Fairy. 
I hastened away at the dawning of day, 
To help an old farmer to toss up his hay ; 
The carpenter's shavings I drew from his plane. 
And curled them and whirled them again and 
again ; 
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I made an old spinning wheel buzz at my turn- 
ing; 
I hurried a dog that was lazily churning; 
I scattered the sparks from an anvil that rang ; 
I danced to a tune that a tea-kettle sang. 
Since morning I've found not a moment to tarry ; 
I'm ever)rwhere known as the Work-loving Fairy. 

Sixth Fairy. (Carrying a gilt bow and arrow,) 
This mom in a rosebud I happened to peep, 
And there little Cupid was lying asleep. 
I stole all the arrows he had in his quiver, 
And this bow that sends them like lightning, to 

shiver 
The hearts of fair damsels and modest young 

men. 
I had lots of sport, but my best shot was when 
Some forty old bachelors promised to come 
And offer the old maids of Phoenix a home ! 
So if it should happen that any should marry, 
You'll know 'tis the work of the Match-making 

Fairy. 

(Queen, calling Sixth Fairy to her, crowns 
her.) 

Queen. 
0>me here, little fay. 
Your good deed today 
Has earned you this myrtle wreath green. 
Above all the rest 
Your work is the best. 
And now you are crowned by your Queen. 

(The Crowned Fairy rises, and the others join 
her in the Fairies' Dance, singing,) — 

Old maids and old bachelors always agree 
The ripest of cherries hang high on the tree ; 
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There's rare luck in leisure and you may rejoice. 
That Fairies will help you in making a choice. 
And some summer morning, less fickle than 

Spring, 
We'll dance at your wedding and merrily sing: 
The fish that was shyest has nibbled the bait, 
The bird that flew highest has chosen a mate ; 
Adieu to all loneliness, selfishness, too, 
The end of the rainbow was waiting for you ! 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE. 

(An outline map of Europe should be drawn on 
the board in white crayon, each country show- 
ing its national Hag, dratvn in colored crayon. 
As the pupil mentions the country he desires 
to visit, the leader points to its Hag.) 

Leader. 

I'm getting up a company to sail across the sea, 
And will you pack your knapsack, and take a trip 

with me? 
Though War should growl and mutter like a lion 

in his lair ; 
Though Cholera, the dragon, breathe its poison 

on the air; 
Or if the leopard. Nihilist, should leap across 

your track. 
Through dynamite and danger, FU bring you 

safely back. 
Though sudden revolution old thrones may over- 

mrow, 
I'll guarantee your safety wherever we may go. 

Spain. 

If good Queen Isabella and Columbus had not 

met. 
Perhaps we might be savages, and not discovered 

yet! 
And so I feel indebted to Spain the most of all. 
And if I go abroad with you, I certainly shall 

call 
For cork at Barcelona, at Malaga, where grows 
The most delicious grape we get, as everybody 

knows. 
I'll go to old Granada, where the Moors of long 

ago, 
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Went weeping from their heritage, before the 

cruel foe. 
I'll visit the Alhambra, if it is standing still, 
And through the orange season I'll tarry at Se- 
ville. 
I shall not mention Dewey, and I will be discreet 
Discussing Schley and Sampson, and Don Cer- 

vera's fleet. 
I'll call on King Alphonso, and ask if in his reign, 
He will not try to give to me "My castle" that's 
"in Spain." 

England. 

Hurrah for Merry England! How mighty she 

appears 1 
Britannia's brave, unconquered flag has waved a 

thousand years. 
Her many vast dominions are washed by seven 

seas. 
And England is the center, the throbbing heart of 

these. 
At first, I'll go to London, the seat of wealth and 

power, 
And see St. Paul's Cathedral, the Tunnel and the 

Tower ; 
I'll wander through Westminster, and on the 

marble trace 
The names of earth's illustrious ones in their 

last resting place. 
Each city I may visit, each stream that seeks the 

sea. 
Is linked in memory with some name that holds a 

charm for me. 

Germany. 

And I shall go to Germany, where Legends of 
the Rhine 
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Around each castle's crumbling walls like cling- 
ing ivy twine. 

I'll hear them tell at Bingen of the rat-beleag- 
uered tower; 

How witches on the Brocken dance at midnight's 
lonely hour ; 

I'll hear of the village children who followed the 
piper's lead, 

Of the Lady of Castle Windeck who rides on 
her snow-white steed ; 

Of the Seven Ugly Sisters who chose to live 
alone. 

And when they said they ne'er would wed, they 
all turned into stone. 

Scandinavia. 

I'll go to Scandinavia to see its rocks and rills, 

Its inlets deep, its waterfalls, its pine and spruce- 
clad hills. 

There Ole Bull with magic hand first touched his 
violin, 

And charming Jenny Lind began the world's ap- 
plause to win. 

Off Norway's coast the maelstrom still demon- 
like will grasp 

Whatever ventures in its reach, and death is in 
the clasp ; 

In many whirling circles the wild waves rush and 
roar. 

The fated barks that cross its path go down to 
rise no more. 

When Thor and Odin ruled the land, and gnomes 
and goblins kept 

Weird revelry in caverns deep, while honest peo* 
pie slept. 

The hardy Vikings plied the oar, and sailed the 
northern seas. 

Both Gaul and Britain held their breath, and sank 
upon their knees, 
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If but a rumor reached them that a Norse ship 

was in view ; 
They knew it held their direst foe, a fierce and 

bloody crew. 

Netherlands. 

I think I'll go to Netherlands, where dykes keep 

out the sea, 
But I shall wait till winter axnes, and take my 

skates with me; 
Across the net-work of canals I'll speed with 

flying feet, 
And maybe dine in Amsterdam, and kraut and 

pretzels eat; 
I do not care for lager beer, nor any musty wine. 
Entombed for years in mouldy casks along the 

"storied Rhine." 
Some sparkling aqua pura, from nature's foun- 
tains free, 
Or Dutch-made, fragrant coffee, is good enough 

for me. 
I'll see the towering wind-mills swing their long 

arms on high, 
Defiantly, and threaten the stars that fill the sky. 

Italy. 

"Beyond the Alps lies Italy," the fairest child of 
earth. 

Who was so very lovable that Nature, at her 
birth. 

Appointed two stem guardians to watch her on 
the west, — 

Old Etna and Vesuvius, who never give her rest. 

I want to see the Vatican, its many hundred 
rooms. 

And wander through the Catacombs, those rock- 
built crypts and tombs ; 

Likewise the Arch of Titus, the Colosseum, too, 
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And then I'll go to Pisa, the Leaning Tower to 

view ; 
To Venice, lovely Venice, with its famous Bridge 

of Sighs, 
Where palaces from out the sea like water-lilies 

rise; 
A thousand lights at midnight are gleaming on 

the tide. 
While to and fro the gondolas across the waters 

glide. 

Denmark. 

Oh, I shall visit Denmark, where Hamlet lived, 

you know. 
Whose wicked uncle killed the king so many 

years ago. 
There in the Art Museum, at Copenhagen, stand 
The loveliest statues ever carved by great Thor- 

valdsen's hand. 
I think there must be fairies there, for how could 

Andersen 
Write such delightful stories, and see but com- 
mon men? 
Perhaps "The Brave Tin Soldier," "The Flax," 

"The Top and Ball," 
Are there just as they used to be, and I shall see 

them all. 
Perhaps the lovely "Snow Queen" will drive by 

in her sleigh. 
And whisk me off to Finland, as she did "Little 

Kay." 

Scotland. 

O Scotland, bonny Scotland, thy crystal lakes I'll 

see; 
Thy mountain crags, thy darksome glens, thy 

heather-blooming lea; 
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Where Wallace led his Highland dans, where 

Bruce with valiant sword 
Drove back across the border land the dastard 

English horde. 
For oh, 'tis Highland Mary, Rob Roy, and Rod- 
erick Dhu, 
And "Bonnie Annie Laurie," Loch Katrine, Ben 

Venue ; 
Tis Abbotsford, and Holyrood, and shining 

"Sands o' Dee;" 
The very words immortalize that isle beyond the 

sea; 
While poesy and song remain, as round the old 

world turns, 
Though change be met, we'll ne'er forget the land 

of Scott and Bums. 

Switzerland. 

And I shall go to Switzerland, so small and yet 
so brave. 

No tyrant's chain was ever forged that bound 
her as a slave. 

The Alps gave her for heritage the loveliest 
mountain crest, 

The "fairest valleys to be found in all the east or 
west — 

The Matterhom, the avalanche, the glacier mov- 
ing slow, 

While from their Alpine sources the grandest 
rivers flow ; 

And pure as glistening dew-drop, which the lily's 
chalice fills. 

The Lake Geneva nestles low between its emer- 
ald hills; 

Where springs the light-foot chamois beyond the 
hunter^s ken, 

The air is breathed by mountaineers, a fearless 
race of men, 
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Who love each crag and peak so well, that should 

their country need. 
They'd fight for her, or die for her, like Tell or 

Winkelried. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople is the place where I desire to go. 

The customs are so diflferent from other lands, 
you know. 

The Sultan in his palace rules his meek and many 
wives, — 

A sort of mannish queen bee among the Turkish 
hives. 

The gentlemen on cushions are seated all around. 

And smc^e such queer long-handled pipes that 
rest upon the ground ; 

Their dress is very comical, with scarfs and trou- 
sers wide; 

The ladies are so modest their faces they must 
hide. 

The city is so beautiful, with mosques and min- 
arets, 

With domes and palaces so grand, that one almost 
forgets 

That Turkey's star is setting fast; ere many 
years have flown. 

Some stronger, foreign monarch will sit upon 
her throne. 

Belgium. 

And I shall stop in Belgium, if I should start 
with you. 

To see that noted battle-field, the field of Water- 
loo; 

The belfry, too, at Bruges, of which the poet 
tells,— 

I'll hear the chimes enchanting of its eight and 
forty bells. 
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To Antwerp's famed cathedral I shall be sure 
to go. 

Where Ruben's grandest paintings they still de- 
light to show. 

ril view the sights of Brussels, a lovely place 
they say, 

And like a prudent traveler, I'll make my jour- 
ney pay 

By buying carpet-cargoes, and laces rich and 
rare. 

And ship them to America, to pay my ocean fare. 

France. 

'Tis Paris I most wish to see, where people are 

so gay 
That life seems not a burden there, but one long 

holiday. 
Its boulevards and palaces, its parks and churches 

grand. 
Its places of amusement, the finest in the land. 
"Adieu to care and sorrow," says pleasure-loving 

France; 
"The tears mav fall tomorrow, today we sing 

and dance. 
And yet great minds have risen there to shine 

lUce stars on high. 
And some like flashing meteors, have vanished 

from the sky. 
And still their nation's story speaks ever most 

of one 
Who reached the highest glory, but died at last 

alone. 
O painter on the scroll of Time, blot ever from 

our view 
The fearful "Reign of Terror," and "St Bar- 
tholomew I" 
But write in golden letters a name we'll ne'er 

forget — 
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The youthful friend of Washington — ^the gallant 
Lafayette. 

Austria. 

And I shall go to Austria, and you will hear 

of me 
A-sailing on the Danube from Vienna to the sea ; 
The famous mines at Cracow I'll visit once or 

twice — 
'Tis where they quarry rock-salt as crystal-clear 

as ice ; 
The glass-works in Bohemia are wonderful to 

see — 
I'll get some lovely specimens and bring them 

home with me. 
The great Carpathian mountains with treasured 

wealth abound, 
For in them gold and silver ore, and precious 

gems are found. 
There are so many things to see, so much that I 

would learn. 
No telling what may happen me before I shall 

return. 

Ireland. 

And sure it is "Auld Ireland," the green gem of 

the sea, 
Where warmest hearts will welcome you, if you 

will go with me. 
I'll let you kiss the "Blarney Stone," and pluck 

the shamrock green, 
See maids like "Irish Nora," each fit to be a 

queen ; 
And maybe, if you have a mind, and nerve that 

will not quail, 
I'll let you view a wake-night ghost, and hear 

the "banshee" wail, 
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And show you where St. Patrick dwelt before he 

banished snakes. 
From Giants' Causeway on the north, to fair Kil- 

lamey's lakes. 
No matter where I wander, like pigeons in the 

air. 
My thoughts keep flying homeward, to Carrick 

and Kildare ; 
I hear the Bells of Shandon ring out their silvery 

call, 
To woo me back to Erin, the dearest land of all. 

Russia. 

I'd like to see St Petersburg, its Winter Palace, 
well. 

And afterwards, in Moscow, behold the famous 
bell. 

I should not like to be the Czar, for I should live 
in dread 

That smothered fires of centuries would flame 
about my head. 

I'd ever hear the clanking chains, as exiled pris- 
oners go. 

With weary limbs and homesick hearts, across 
Siberia's snow. 

I'd ever think of Poland's wrongs, and I would 
rather be 

A Cossack where the Volga goes down-sweep- 
ing to the sea ; 

Or e'en a sturdy Laplander with only deer and 
sledge. 

With snow-built hut, and fur-clad form, upon the 
ragged edge 

Of all the world calls civilized ; for I should there 
be free. 

And Northern Lights, and glittering snows, 
would mean the world to me. 
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GftEECE. 

I've read about the Argonauts who sailed from 

ancient Greece 
Upon a voyage, strange and long, to find the 

Golden Fleece; 
Of dragons killed, and sirens charmed by son^^s 

that Orpheus sung. 
I'd like to see the litfie land fnmi which such 

heroes sprung, 
Thermopylae and Marathon, where Grecian 

braves withstood 
The Persian host, and perished — ^upon the field 

of blood. 
Though Athens in her splendor, and Sparta in 

her pride, — 
Twin sisters in a nation's grave — ^are sleeping 

side by side. 
Their ruins, like a requiem above the coffined 

dead. 
Remind us of the grandeur that evermore is fled. 

Portugal. 

"I've been among the mighty Alps," where vul- 
tures steal the "kids," 

To shoot the stately stalking stork, the Danish 
law forbids; 

I've seen upon the Austrian flag the golden eagles 

fly, 

In English dales heard nightingales beneath a 
summer sky. 

But never heard that any bircl a golden egg did 
lay. 

Yet I have read, or heard it said, that in Rome's 
fighting day, 

A flock of geese the city saved, and proved them- 
selves of use; 

And what would any tailor do, if he had not a 
goose? 
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So when you near Gibraltar, to sail for classic 
Greece, 

I think I'll stop at Portugal — ^and see the Portu- 
guese! 



Teacher (addressing chss). — ^No doubt you will 
greatly enjoy your trip to Europe, and yet — 
(Qass sing first verse of "Home, Sweet Home.") 
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MAY COURT IN GREENWOOD 

Characters : May Queen, Sylva, Lyra, Flora, 
Undine, and Mayers. 

Scene : A forest; a rustic bower j or arbor, at the 
end of the stage; in the center a moss-covered 
throne, in front of which stand Sylva and 
Lyra. 

Costumes : Every dress must be white. Sylva, 
white, with overdress of green tarletan, looped 
with light vines; wreath and bouquets of green 
leaves. Lyra, a silver bugle hangs at her side; 
she wears a silver coronet, and holds a smaU 
harp made with white flowers, her gift to the 
Queen. Flora, dress trimmed with flowers; 
a wreath of flowers upon her head, and bring^ 
ing a basket of flowers. Undine, a long veil 
of sea-green tissue, like a bridal veil, dotted 
with white glass beads, like dew-drops. She 
has a coronet of sea-shells, and holds a casket 
in one hand and a branch of purple fan-coral 
in the other. 

Sylva. Go, Lyra, and from out thy bugle's 
throat 

Send forth a call whose silvery tones shall float 

Adown each leafy corridor, and tell 

Thy sister nymphs, in grotto, cave, and dell, 

To haste to Greenwood bower. 

When morning flung her roseate portals wide, 

From 'neath the glittering arch was seen to ride 

A courier, fleet, who to my wardens told. 

The May Queen comes this day, in state, to hold 

Her court, in Greenwood bower. 

(Lyra goes out at the left; a bugle blast is heard, 
first clear, and then softly, as though dying in 
the distance. Sylva passes to the bower, ar- 
ranging festoons and trailing vines from its 
arches.) 
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While overhead, through lattice-work of green. 
Through tasseled larch, and aspen's silvery sheen, 
At hide-and-seek the merry sunbeams play, 
With feathery ferns, green moss, and lichens gray, 
I'll deck my Greenwood bower. 
(Enter, from the left, Lyra, Undine, cmd 

Flora.) 

Undine. And has the May-Day come? 

Flora, I only know 

That where the sweetest buds and blossoms grow 
The Mayers came for flowers. 

Lyra. The Queen was seen 

This very morn, upon the village-green, 
To lead the dance. The Magpie, chattering dame, 
Had brought the joyous news, and when I came 
I heard the rarest strains of melody ; 
Each bird was warbling forth, from bush and 

tree, 
The May Queen's praise. 

Undine. Adown the glen, last night, 

I saw a n)miph-like seraph take her flight; 
The moonbeams lit her face, where roses red. 
Seemed washed, by tears, to lily's snow, instead ; 
And yet there hovered, still, the tender trace 
Of smiles, about the youthful, artless face. 
She ever backward looked, and wept anew, 
Then fast, and faster, down the woodlands flew. 

Flora. 'Twas April, sure! 

Lyra. Ah, yes, like petted child, 

She ever laughed to cry, and, sobbing, smiled. 
You pitied grief, her laughter rang instead ; 
You sued for smiles, she, weeping, hung her 
head. 

Flora. The fickle-hearted thing ! and yet how 
sweet 
Her coming seemed f 
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Lyra. Hal ha! the gay retreat 

That old March made 1 He never turned, not he ! 
To see who his successor fair might be, 
But fumed and stormed, — 

Flora. And 'neath his angry tread, 

My brave-heart crocuses lay crushed and dead I 

Lyra. He chilled my songsters till their thrill- 
ing notes 
Were well-nigh frozen music in their throats. 

Flora. He very lamb-like came a month be- 
fore, 
But lion-like he went, with blustering roar. 

Undine. We all will hail with happy hearts 
the day 
That brings us once again, the merry May. 

All. The merry, merry month of May! 

Sylva (coming forward). I ween, 

If truth ye speak, no fitter sight were seen 
Than that each woodland nymph should haste to 

bring 
To grace the May Queen's court, an offering. 
Go forth, and seek the choice, the rare, the sweet. 
And lay your treasures at the May Queen's feet. 
(Lyra^ Undine, and Flora go out. Singing is 

heard without. Enter at the right, Queen and 

Mayers. Two little girls walk before the 

Queen, scattering flowers in her path. The 

Mayers follow, singing. Mayers Song : tune, 

"Fair cts the Morning. ) 
Come to the woodlands. Queen of the May, 
Realm of the Twilight, sister of Day; 
Haunt of the dryad, home of the fay, 
Beautiful Greenwood bower! 

Chorus. Sweet and clear as chime of fairy 
bells. 
Song and laughter floating through the dells 
Waken the cavern, where Echo dwells, 
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Echo, the elfin-king 1 
Sylva {to Queen). To Greenwood bower, on 
this thy festal day, 
I bid thee welcome. Welcome, Queen of May! 
Queen. Thanks, goddess, for thy courtesy. 
I ween 
No loyal subject e'er saluted queen 
In kindlier phrase. 
Sylva (leading Queen to throne). And wilt 
thou seated be. 
Upon the mossy throne I've reared for thee? 
Flora (enters at left). While from the glad 

earth the flowers are springing. 
Greeting with fragrance this beautiful day, 
I, Flora, their goddess, am come to thee bringing 
This tribute of love to the Queen of the May. 
Over the mountains, and where, through the 
valleys 
Streamlets on silver feet run to the sea. 
Where on the lakelet's breast float the pond 
lilies, 
I've wandered and gathered my treasures for 

thee. 
Queen. Thanks, Flora, for the precious gift 
of flowers. 
Bright emblems of a fairer world than ours. 
Lyra (enters with the harp). The minstrel 

harp that through all time 
In tones of rich enchanted measure. 
Has breathed its symphonies sublime, 
I bring, as Lyra's choicest treasure. 
In beauty's praise its notes would swell. 

As softly sweet as zephyr's sighing; 
Or, like a rolling anthem, tell 

The fame of warrior, bravely dying, 
And when, with trembling touch, the strings 

Were swept, as dark death dimmed the vision. 
Its sweetest strains, like angel-wings, 
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Would waft the soul to fields Elysian. 

Queen. I take my gift, I deem it true, 
The brightest links of life might sever, 
And pain us less, than if we knew 

The voice of song were hushed forever. 

Undine (enters with casket). Rare is the gift 
that I bring to thee. 
Gems from a mermaid deep in the sea. 
In a coral grove, where jewels bright 
Glitter and gleam like the stars at night. 
Veiled like a nun, by her shining hair. 
Telling her beads, was a maiden fair. 
Over her neck, when the world was young, 
A rosary rare, old Neptune flung, — 
A necklace of gems, so rich and clear. 
To symbol the months of the shining year ; 
Next to the emerald, April, lay 
A diamond christened beautiful May ; 
Brighter than ruby, the June-gem, shone 
The beautiful May, the peerless stone. 

Queen. Thou art fair as the sea-maid, thyself, 
I ween; 
rU treasure the gift thou hast brought, Undine. 
(Rising.) When cares shall surround us, as 

youth shall depart, 
When frosty December comes, chilling the heart. 
How fondly we'll cherish the dreams of the day 
We met in the woodlands, to welcome the May. 
(All the characters join in some pretty dance, and 

lead the Queen off the stage, while singing 

''Merry Mav is Here/' tune, ''Autumn Time, 

in "LmnetP) 

Ring, ring, ring I the merry May is here! 
Ring, all ye lovely blossom-bells. 
In all the glades, and woodland dells, 
Till far the happy chorus swells — 

For the merry May is here f 
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Shout, shout, shout! the merry May is here! 
Of goodly cheer there'll be no lack, 
And jollity shall have the track 
Till echo sends the clamor back — 

For the merry May is here! 

Dance, dance, dance! the merry May is here! 
We'll trip it lightly on the green. 
And make a most enchanting scene 
In honor of our lovely queen — 

For the merry May is here! 
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THE VEILED PRIESTESS. 

Persons represented: Priestess, Bacchantes, 
Two Youths, Love, Hope, Pity, Nemesis, 
Justice. (Lively music on various instru- 
tnents.) 

Scene /. A forest. (Enter two youths, dressed 
as travelers, with staff and knapsack.) 

First Youth. Didst hear the sound of music? 

Second Youth. Ay! within 

This fatal glen 'tis said Bacchantes dwell, 
Who yearly hold high carnival, with feast, 
And dance, and riotry. 

First Youth. Why fatal glen? 

Second Youth. The base of Mount Parnas- 
sus' rugged steep 
Is thronged with youthful aspirants for fame. 
They stem the roaring torrent, firmly tread 
The jagged rocks which pierce their bleeding 

feet, 
The lions slay, the crouching tiger pass ; 
But entering once within this beauteous vale, 
Few ever leave to scale the higher heights, 
And stand with foreheads bathed in radiant light, 
Crowned with the laurel and the bay. 

First Youth. What foe 

So dire and formidable haunts this place? 

Second Youth. Here thrive two serpents, 
Ease and Luxury, 
Whose rainbow-tinted hues their victims charm. 
Till round and round the crushing coils are 

twined. 
Here Bacchus' panthers roam with stealthy tread, 
And by their sobbing, child-voice cry allure 
The gay and fair to deep recesses, where 
The foul hyena, Crime, feasts on their flesh. 
Till all the vale is white with bleaching bones. 
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First Youth. I credit not the tale. The sun 
rides high, 
Fm weary, and I here shall rest. The air 
Is perfumed with the fragrant breath of flow- 
ers, — 
Second Youth. Nay, comrade, see the poison- 
ous ivy cling 
To yonder oak I Here dangers lurk unseen. 
First Youth. I hold him nobler who with 
danger copes, 
Than he who, skulking, shuns the unfought foe. 
I'd rather list, and by my strength of will 
Resist the siren's silver song, than stuff 
Mine ears with cotton. 
Second Youth. Ay, but shouldst thou fall? 
First Youth. Go, timid heart ! and haste thee, 
else thy fear 
Will soon create a phantom foe to clog 
Thy loitering steps. I tarry here and rest, 
And soon, — refreshed, — ^may join thee further 
on. (Exit second youth.) 

O Fame! a harsh, exacting mistress thou! 
Demanding from thy cringing worshipers 
The ease which makes life worth the living for. 
The present hour, — 'tis all of which we're sure, — 
Each joy must yield, if we but dream of thee ! 
The price we pay deserves a surer meed. 
Than that, perchance, when fickle Fame shall tire 
Of frowning, she may turn and smile at last 

(Enter two Bacchantes, carrying Aowers.) 
Ha I who are these,— dread foes, indeed, to fear, 
Whose only weapons are the flowers they bear? 
I'll question them. 

Fair damsels, if ye be 
Not woodland nymphs, from whence then are 

ye come, 
And whither bound? 
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First Bacchante, These garlands fair 

We go to twine around the altar, where 
Our sisterhood, with fruits and ruby wine, 
Each year oblation to our god divine, 
Great Bacchus, bring. 

Second Bacchante. Wilt go with us, and sec 
How royally we keep our revelry? 

First Bacchante. Wilt throw thy burden, — 
cankering care, — aside. 
Take up the thyrsus, leave no joy untried. 
Quaff pleasure's beaker, till ecstatic fire 
In full fruition's flame consume desire? 

Second Bacchante. A merry, merry life we 
lead. 

(Lifting clusters of flowers.) 
Behold 1 
For us the charm-ed poppy's leaves unfold ; 
Thou shalt upon the Lethean lotus feed. 
Till all thy past shall, like a dream, recede 
From memory. 

Youth (soliloquises). Each new experience 
But vitalizes life's monontony. 
I'm wearied by this bootless quest of fame ; 
My comrade is not here to croak : "Beware !" 
And when I've tested this, if I should fold 
That Pleasure's fruit can e'er like wormwood 

taste, 
I'll throw the cheat aside. (Addressing them.) 

And doth your god, 
Great Bacchus, deign to come to earth and grace 
The shrine ye worship at? 

First Bacchante. Ah, no! instead, 

A Priestess, veiled, whom none can e'er persuade 
To raise her veil and to their sight reveal 
The face its sheeny, shimmering folds conceal. 
'Tis an enchanted veil, for it can still 
Its wearer make invisible at will. 
The god descended once to earth, 'tis said, 
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And threw this magic veil above her head ; 
Installed her as his favorite, chosen priest. 
And bade her tend each Bacchanalian feast. 
Where'er midst mirth and glee the wine goes 

round, 
The Veil-ed Priestess evermore is found. 
None see her form, nor hear her noiseless tread. 
Nor dream who serves the nectar, rich and red. 
Youth. I'll join your ranks. Lead on. 

(Curtain falls,) 

Scene II. : An altar, its sides profusely trimmed 
with festoons of flowers : the top should be gilt, 
and on each of its four corners stand massive 
goblets of wine. Several Bacchantes are 
grouped around, carrying thyrsuses and an- 
cient instruments of music, cymbals, tambou- 
rines, etc. Youth kneeling in front of altar, 
on a leopard-skin, receiving from the Priest- 
ess a goblet of wine. As he holds it to 
his lips the Priestess takes from a Bacchante 
chains and handcuffs, trimmed with flowers, 
and clasps them on his wrists. 

Scene III. : ( Youth kneeling at feet of Priest- 
ess.) 

Youth. Great Priestess, at thy feet, behold, I 
kneel. 

And plead by all that once I might have been. 

By what I am, that thou wilt set me free ; 

Release me from these galling chains which drag 

Me down and down. Lo! gnawing, loathesome 
worms 

Creep o'er me, cold and slimy. Brush them off ! 

My hands are chained. Black vultures flap their 
wings 

About my face and cry, "Here's carrion I come, 

Let's tear the heart out by the roots and feast 
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Upon the blood !" O Priestess, see yon fiend ! 
He nearer comes, — his breath, like furnace-flame 
Is scorching now my flesh ! Oh, help I 

Priestess. Poor fool ! 

Thou came'st to me a willing devotee ; 
And now a whimpering, paltry craven thou, 
Who whines and cries. Arise! shake off thy 

chains. 
Assert thy manhood ! I have heard thee boast 
That naught held thee enslaved. 

Youth. Thou knowest well 

I'm helpless, or thou durst not taunt me so. 

Priestess. "Durst not I" Brave words to ccmie 
from such as thou. 
Were man not so conceited in his strength, 
I'd count my victims by the million less. 

Youth. Thy "victims!" that's the word. But 
who art thou. 
Who hide'st thy face, — or else the sun would 

shrink 
In darkened horror from thy sight? 

Priestess. Ha! ha! 

How thou dost writhe ! so like a trampled worm, 
That squirms in vain. I'll vex and taunt thee 

still. 
Till, like the scorpion when teased, thou'lt turn 
In rage and sting thyself to death. 

Wouldst know, 
Poor mortal, who the Veil-ed Priestess is. 
Who serves the wine at every festal-board. 
And, reaper-like, unhindered gleans her sheaves ? 
Lift up thine eyes, behold my face, — ^and die! 
(Throws aside her veil, revealing a death's- 
head mask.) 
My name is Death ! 
{Youth, with a shriek, falls at her feet. Curtain 

lowers slowly. A Death-March is played.) 
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Scene IV.: (Youth lying as left in last scene. 

Love kneeling by his side, weeping. Enter 

Pity, Hope, and Nemesis.) 

Pity. Dear Love, why weepest thou? 

Lave. Alas! alas! 

I've sought him long, and now to find him thus ! 
Too late, too late : he needs no saving now ! 

Pity. No doubt he struggled. See, he's 
chained ! and oh. 
Look where the iron's galled the festered flesh! 
The links are red with blood ! 

Hope (stooping over him). He is not dead. 
Dear Love, look up ; he yet may be reclaimed 
From out the jaws of death! 

Nemesis (coming forward). But were it wise. 
To nourish back to life that which can have 
No lot nor part in purity? Nay, nay; 
'Twere better far that ashes should be strewn 
Upon his head, and, like the leper, he 
Should cry, "Unclean! unclean!" lest Inno- 
cence, — 

Pity. Oh! wouldst thou close and bar the 
door which stands 
Betwixt this youth and Mercy's reach? 

Nemesis. His right 

Is forfeited. Stem Justice holds the key, 
Without whose aid those hinges never turn. 

Hope. To Justice let us go. And Love shall 
plead 
This poor lost wanderer's cause. 
(Curtain Falls.) 
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Scene V. : (Justice seated on an elevated chair of 
state. She should be blindfolded; her right- 
hand should rest on the hilt of a sword; in her 
left she should hold a pair of scales. Youth 
kneeling before her. Love standing by him, 
her hand resting on his head. Hope, Pity, 
and Nemesis present.) 

Love. A sin-stained soul, — a weary wanderer, 
Would fain return to Mercy's sheltering fold. 
Remorse hath placed her seal upon his lips, 
And I for him would intercession make. 
Nemesis. A bankrupt profligate, because, for- 
sooth, 
There's naught to squander more, would bring 
His obligations as redeeming traits! 
Justice. How answerest thou the charge pre- 
ferred? 
Love. A diamond once had fallen in the mire. 
And Purity stood by, and durst not stoop 
To claim the precious gem, lest smirch and stain 
Should soil her spotless robes. 

A deathless soul, — 
A gem of countless worth, — ^lies buried deep 
In sin's depravity. Can naught avail 
To wash away the guilt? Let Penitence 
In contrite, deep humility, entreat 
That "mercy temper justice" when the scales 
Announce the stem and ultimate decree. 
Justice. The heritage of life was ne'er be- 
stowed 
To waste in ease or pleasure's vain pursuit. 
The phantom beckons on till mortals tread 
On lava, cooled, whose incrustations hide 
A molten sea beneath of endless woe. 
Few ever see the widening fissures creep 
Like fiery snakes along the crater's edge. 
In time to turn on faltering feet and flee 
The grasping clutch of Death. 
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If such, as thou, 
Shouldst turn ere yet too late, the angel, Love, 
Must guide the trembling feet, till they shall 

stand 
On safer ground ; but nevermore secure 
As they who never fell. Watch, else again 
On crumbling earth thou'lt tread. For thee, the 

price 
Of life must be eternal vigilance. 
Thy chains shall Pity loose. 

(Pity unclasps the chains.) 
Thy shackles fall; 
But scars remain which time can ne'er efface. 
Arise ; and through thy future life, may Love 
Thy guardian angel and thy comfort be. 

(Curtain Falls.) 
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